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NOTE. 


“Tue Miliary Gengeaphy of Afghanislan ” has heen compiled in five parts, 
namely :— 


Part J. Badakhshan, by Major E. G. Barrow, Indian Staff Corps. 


Part Il. Afghan Turkistan, by Major E. G. Barrow, Indian Staff 
Corps. 


Part IU, Herat, by Major E. G. Barrow, Indian Staff Corps. 


Part IV. Kabul, by Captain A. H. Mason, D.§8. 0., Deputy Assistant 
Quarter-Master Gencral, Lutelligence Branch. 


Part V. Farah and Kundahar, by Colonel E. B. Elles, Assistant 
Quarter-Master General, Intelligence Branch. 


The object. of this work is to present in a concise and readable form in- 
formation about the several provinces of Afghanistan of interest froma military 
point of view, This information has been compiled from reports, gazetteers, 
soute books, and the records of the Intelligence party with the Afghan 
Boundary Commission. 


The work was commenced in 1891 and finished in 1893, before the Kabul 
Mission took place. It is important to remember this as events are constantly 
happening, and fresh knowledge is beiug acquired, which tend to modify 
statements and opinions contained in this work. For instance, on page 2 
of Part I, Major Barrow in writing of the road from the Baroghil pass to 
Mastuj cid the Yarkhun valley, describes it as “an impassable route in 
summer and very difficult in winter.” From reports lately received from 
Captain F. BE. Younghusband, C.LE., and Lieutenant G. K. Cockerill, who 
examined this route in October and November 1893, respectively, it appears 
that tho route in question is easy for eight months in the year, namels, from 
September to May, and that when it is closed, there is an alternative route 


vid the Kankhan pass which is open during the summer. 


It should also be remembered that any opinions given or deductions made, 
are only the personal views of the writers and have no official authority. 


G. H. MORE-MOLYNEUX, Lieut.-Colonel, 
Assistant Quarter-Yaster General, 
Intelligence Branch. 


G.C. Preis, Sima.—No. C 10 Q. M. G. J. B.—12°5 94-250. 


Cusropy AnD Drsrosat or Secner Boos, Reronss, &c., ssved by THe InTEt- 
LIGENCE Duanco, Quanren Masten GENnenat’s DEPARTMENT IN INDIA. 
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The attention of His Excellency the Commande Chief having been called to the wavt 
of system in the custody, use, and disposal of secret works, &., His Excellency desires that in 
Tulure the following regulations mny be etriotly adhered to :— 


(2) Officinls to whom works of a secret nature nee issued will be held personally responsi- 
ble for their safe custody, and they must be very careful to keep them wader lock 
and key, and under no circumstances to leave them where they arc likely to be 
observed by people who should bave no access to them. They will submit 
(on the Ist January) to thy totelligence Mrancha return showing that such 
matter ie «till in their posernsion, 


{4) When an official to whom a secret work has been issued vacates his appointment or ir 
tranafecrad or procueds on duty or leave (out of India for any period, or in India 
for aay period exceeding three months), all secret works in his possession, if held 
in hie official capacity, must be personally made over to bis eucceavor (be he tem- 
porary or permanent), and a report submilted to the Intelligence Branch by the 
officer handing over the issues showing that this has been done. The following 13 
the form of report to be made :— Pe 


Cortified that I have this day delivered over Lo..........006. 
secret works issued to me by the Lutelligence Branch 


the following 


No. Pull tithe of work. No. of vols, | No. of copies. 


Rex. t 
Explaising reason of banding over. 


Place and date. 
Signature......2.. Waisecsviitevacbadsessnaatirases 


Signature of receiving OFF COT. 1 c0ccarecsvercerceesscccevoosecesenesees 


To the case of officers of the District Sta, these reports must be sent through the 
General Officer Commavding. 


{c) Lu the case of an official leaving his station under circumstances other than above 
stated, it is optional for bim to hand over the sacret works in his chorge to 
another officer with the above prescribed formalities; bat, if he does not do 0, 
hoe is us responsible for them during his abseace as he is during his presence at 
his station. 


(2) Personal or complimentary issues of recret works will be held by the recipient until 
bin departure from India, whea the secret mntter will Le returued to the Intelli- 
gence Branch for eafe custody, or epscial permission obtained for ite retention. 


Aauy Heap Quarrens } JAMES BROWNE, Major-General, 


Simla, 1st October 1891. Quarter Muster General in India. 
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PART Iv. 


KABUL. 


CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The province of Kabul is the fourth great'geographical division of Afghan- 
islan. It is inhabited for the most part by Ghilzais and Hazaras, but a certain 
number of Tajiks, Dckhans, Safis, and other Farsiwans are to be found in the 
province, more especially around Kabul itself and in the Koh Daman and 
Kohistan of Kabul, as well as in Bamian, Kunar, Jalalabad, Zurmat, Upper 
Logar, and in and around Ghazni. 


The information which wo possess of the Kabul provines is chiefly derived 
from the maps and reports made during the late Afghan war and to a Icsser 
extent from the reports of the Afghan Boundary Commission, but our informa- 
tion is not so complete as it is regarding the provinces of Afghon-Turkistan 
and Herat treated of in Parts II and II{ respectively, which were thoroughly 
and systematically explored during the Afghan Boundary Commission. Parts 
of the Kabul igh have never been explored or mapped. This remark 
applies especially to the southern and central portion of the Hazarajat and to 
tho Ghilzai country. 


Considcred aa a province, Kabul is bounded on the north by Kafristan, the 
Hindu Kush, and the Saighan, Kamard, Darra Yusaf, and Balkb-ab districts 
of Afghan-Turkistan ; on the west hy the Daolatyar and Ghorat districte of 
the Herat province; on the south hy Zamiodawar belonging to Farah and the 
districts of Virin, Nawa-i-Avghandob, and Nawa-i-Ghundai belonging to 
Kandahar; on the cast by Waziristan, Kuram, and the Safed Koh from the 
Sikaram peak to the western cnd of the Khaibar pass, and thence by the 
Mohmand country and Bajaur. 


PuysicaL Featunes. 


The Kabul province is [or the most part mountainous, although it 
contains numerous fertile valleys. he lofty ranges of the Hindu Kush and 
Koh-i-Baba rising over 16,000 fect and the high uplands of the Hazarajat with 
an average elevation of 10,000 feet form natural barriers on the north and west. 
The Safed Koh range to the south of the Jalalabad district rises to 15,620 feet 
and the Pagbman range to the north-west of Kabul to 15,447 feet. 


The Koh-i-Baba is usually spoken of asa continuation of the Hindu Kush, 
It is so in fact, but there is this peculiarity, Lhat the one range is not a simple 
prolongation of the other without break. The ends of the ranges do not meet, 
but overlap * and are united by a rather flat and open watershed. This water. 
shed is the Shibar pass, to which further allusion will be made. 


The Koh-i-Baba bears considerable outward resemblance to the Hindu 
Kush, being a sierra of which the highest peaks rise to over 16,000 feet. The 
passes are from 12,000 to 13,000 feet. They are, therefore, not much lower 
than the Hindu Kush, and appear to bo closed for about the same time. 


© Bee diagram on page 13 of Part 11. 


t there is this great difference between the Koh-i-Baba and the Hindu 
Kush, that while the falter ia practically a single range, the Koh-i-Baba has 
a wide tract of mountainous country on either side of it, and the difficulties of 
the roads are by no means confined to crossing the main range. 


incipal rivers of the Kabul province are the Kabul, the Helmand, 
and Oe first named writhvits tributaries drains the north-eastern 
districts. It rises near the Unni pass, about 40 miles west of Kabul city, and 
flows through tho district of Maidan, receiving as a tributary the stream which 
drains the Nirkh valley. Before reaching the capital, it also reccives the 
drainage of the Paghman and Chardeh sub-districts of Kabul. From Kabul 
city to the town of Jalalabad the river flows eastwards, receiving in its course the 
‘al northern affuent—the Panjshir (bringing down the drainage of Ghorband, 
Koh Daman, and part of Kohistan), the Tagao, Alishang, and Alingar, and the 
soulhern tributaries the Logar and Surkhab, besides numerous minor streams. 
From Jalalabad the general course is south-easterly as far as Dakka. ‘The 
Kunar from the north joins the Kabul just below Jalalabad. It isan import- 
ant tributary. It rises near tho Baroghil pass and brings down the drainage of 
Mastuj, Chitral, and the Kunar valleys. Eachfof the northern affluents of the 
Kabul river forms a pass in the mountainous regions beyond. ‘The main stream 
of the Panjshir lends direct to the Kbawak pass into Badakshan. The Tagao, 
the Alishang, and the Alingar, all well populated and fortilo valleys, 
lead into the heart of Kafristan, and the Kunar forms a means of come 
munication with Chitral and by the Dorah pass with Badakshan, or by 
the Baroghil with Wakhan and the Pamirs. The valleys of the Logar 
and the Surkhab to the south also mark good natural roads, the one from 
Kushi, near the Shutargardan pass, to Kabul, and the other perhaps the only 
practicable line of connection between tho Kuram route at the Shutargardan 
and the Khaibar route at Jalalabad. From Dakka the Kabul river flows 
north-east, and then turns east and south again, forming a loop, which encloses 
a large section of the mountainous country of the Mobmands, and eventually 
debouches into the Peshawar valley at Michni. Waving received the waters of 
the Panjkora and Bara rivers, it falls into the Indus at Attock after an entire 
course of about 300 miles. 


The Helmand also rises neat the Unai pass, but on its northern side, and 
flows south-west through the Hazarajat, Its upper course has never been 
explored, and little or nothing is known of it. Its tributaries, the Arghandab, 
Tirin, and Khud Rud, all appear to rise in the Hazarajat. Another tributary, 
the Tarnak, rises in the district of Mukur. 


The Ghazni river drains tho soulhern part of the district of the same name. 
It rises in asmall valley about 12 miles from Ghazni. After passing that 
town, it fows in a southerly direction, receiving from the cast the waters of the 
Gardez stream, which drains Zurmat. It then runs through a desolate tract 
strongly impregnated with salt, and falls into the Ab-i-Istadah lake. 


In addition to the above, there are several smaller rivers. A stream called 
the Shamil drains Khost, and eventually joins the Kuram river within British 
territory; the Sar-i-Jangal and Lal streams rise in the castern portion of the 
Dai Zangi country, and aro tributaries of the Hari Rud ; the Rud-i-Band-i-Amir, 
rising on the north side of the Koh-i-Baba, drains Yak Walang ; and, lastly, 
the Bamian stream carries off the drainage of the valley of {hat name. ‘These 
two Inst eventually fall into the Oxus. 


ADMINISTNATITE DisTuicts. 


It is difficult to say with any certainty what are the administrative districts 
of tho Kabul provinee, as authoritics diller and frequent changes take place. 
The following are, as far as can be made out, the districts of Kabul at the pre- 
sent lime :—Jalalabad, Laghman,.Kuuar, Khost, Zurmat, Katawaz, Mul ‘ur, 
Ghazni, Lozar. Maidan, Kabul, Koh Daman, Kohistan, Ghorband, Bamian 
(including Yak Waking and the Dai Zangi country), and Besud. Besides these 


the Tlazarajat also belongs to the Kabul province, and will be described wilh 
the above districts in Chapter 11. 


The administrative head-quarters of the whole province ia at Kabul. 


The towns are fow in number. The only places besides Kabul itself, which 
ean be dignified by thoname of towna, are Ghazni, Jalalabad, Istalif, and 
Charikar. 


Crisate. 


The climate of the Kabul province is as diversified as its physical 
configuration, and its variations are almost entirely duc to the difference of 
elevation rather than of latitude. Thus we find the winter at Ghazni (7,279 
fect) most severe. For the greater part of the winter the inhabitants scarcely 
quit their houses, the snow lies for three mouths, and the thermometer sinks 
to 10° below zero. In Ghazni it freezes overy evening in October, and the 
ice lasts till midday ; in November it never thaws; in December the country 
is covered with threo feet of snow, which does not melt till the middle of 
March. In the Hazarajat the winter is still more severe. At Damian, when our 
troops wero there in 1840, the thermometer during January frequently fell to 
10° and 12° below zero, and the main stream was frozen over to a con- 
siderable thickness. Even in Kabul (5,790 fect) the snow lies for two or 
three months. ‘the Koh Daman is considered by the Afghans to be the most 
favoured spot on earth as respects climate. During the sammer months the 
heat of an Indian sun is tempered by cool breezes from the adjacent snowy 
ranges, whilst the rigours of winter are braved in the clothing of sheep skins and 
furs. From July to October, however, fevers and bowel-complaints are preva- 
lent even in this favoured region. The winter in Jalalabad (1,950 feet) is 
very pleasant and resembles that of Peshawar. 


The heat of the summer throughout the province is everywhere great, except 
in the most elevated parts. In the confined valley of Jalalnbad the heat is 
inlense, and is made more trying by frequent duststorms. Even at Kabul the 
thermometer ranges from 90° to 100° in summer. The monsoon which 
deluges India bas scarcely any effect west of the Suliman range, nor are the 
falls, either of rain or snow, heavy during the cold season, while in the hot 
season the rains are for the most part slight and of rare occurrence. Further 
information relating to climate will be found in Chapter II. 


Surrvies. 


With regard to the question of supplies, this will be referred lo when 
describing the different districts in Chapter II, but it may, be mentioned 
here that our experiences at Kabul during the late war show/that there are as 
arule large reserves of supplies, such as wheat, barley, Indin-corn, and also 
fodder, both in the cily itsclfand in the neighbonrhaod (especially in Logar 
and Maidan) ; and that these supplies are in excess of the quantity which 
the normal population require for their own support as well as for their 
cattle. Practically a force of, say, 10,000 men, with its followers and trans- 
port, arriving in Kabul at any period of tho year, would Gnd supplies of 
wheat, grain, and fodder for animals sufficient to Inst for quite twelvg 
months, aad it should obtain an ample supply of sheep to mect its require- 
ments in the matter of meat. The result, however, of a force being 

uartered for a longer period at Kabul would bo that these reserve supplies 
would gradually be caten out, and for o forco staying at Kabul for, say, 
a second year, serious difficulties would be met with in the matter of supplies. 
In 1879-80, with the exception of some gh‘ and at first tea, we practically oh- 
tained all our food and grain supplies locally, and had little or no assistance 
from India; } Dai is not obtainable. Firowood is proeurabic in good quanti- 
tics, but difficulty might arise in respect to this article alter the first year, as the 
expenditure in fuel would be necessarily heavy in the winter. ‘the supply of 
vegelables at Kabul is very fine, hardly any potatoes, but the cabbages, turnips, 
beetroot, and carrots surpass anything seen in Indin. Similarly, there is a 
large supply of fruit in the season. These would enable beneficial changes to 
be mado in the rations for the troops. 
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no horned cnttle except those used for the plough or as trang; 

and Sora them, so the ment supply has to be obtained from the weit 
sheep. They are of excellent quality, and in weight average over 40lbs. when 
dressed. Large supplies of clothing can be obtained in the city of Kabul, 
barak and other locally manufactured materiel being utilized. jocks, gloves 
or mittens, and native shoes are also procurable. Poshtins are made in large 
numbers and of excellent description, the fleece of the dumba being used. 
In Kabul itself artisans and workmen of various description can be procured. 
In and around the city watermills are plentiful, and they can bo utilized for 
grinding wheat or grain toa large amount. 


AnMY. 


Our information about the numbor of troops in the Kabul province 
is not very reliable, and the normal distribution of these troops is at 
the present time completely upset owing to the Hazara rebellion ond affairs 
in the Asmar direction. General Ghulam Haidar Khan, the Com- 
mander-in-Chicf, was reported last year to have with him in the Kunar 
valley and at Asmar two regiments of cavalry, five battalions of infan- 
try, and fourteen guns, and these troops appear to be still there. Perhaps 
tho best idea of tle normal condition of things can be gathered from the 
returns of the strength of the troops in the Kabul province sent to the Govern- 
ment of India by the British Agent at Kabul at the end of 1891. From 
these returns it appears that the infantry then consisted of eighteen battalions, 
numbering 13,869. men, and the cavalry of nine regiments with a total strength 
of 3,762 men. There were thirteen batteries of artillery, including one of 
machine and two of screw guns. The total number of guns was 77, the per. 
sonnel of the artillery numbering 1,243. There were five companies of Sappers 
and Miners (all Hazaras) numbering 752, : 


‘The majority of the troops in the Kabul province are located in and about 
the city. Thero is a small cantonment at Shinkai in the Mukur district, with a 
normal garrison of one cavalry and one infantry regiment. Regular troops 
are also iv ordinary times located in Ghazni, Jalalabad, Kunar, and Khost, 
and there ie sometimes a regiment in Kohistan and in Laghman. 


Roans. 


The following are the principal roads in the Kabul province. Taking 
Kabul itself as the starting point, the distances to the principal points in and 
near Afghanistan by these routes are as given below :— 


3 Miles. 
(1) Mazar-i-Sbarif vi¢ Ube [ojigak or Irak, Bamian, Haibak, and Tash- 


kurghan i os Re S ve 818 
(8) Mogar-i-Sharif vié Charikar, the Sbibar, Bamion, Saighan, Doshi, 


Haibak, and Tashkurghan  . one see v. 893 
(8) Mazar-i-Sharif ei¢ the Chahsrdar, Doshi, Haibak, and Tasbkur- 

ghan es ee es ove ave 2854 
{4) Peshawar vid Lataband and Jalalabad aa . oo 182 
(6) Thol eié the Shutargardan eod Kuram eae ase s+ A524 
(0) Kandahor oid Maidan, Ghazni, and Knlot-i-Ghilzai a. SIS 
(7) Kendabar cid Logar, Ghazni, and Kalat-i-Ghilzai mis +. $28 
(8) Herat vid Daclatyar is nee rm . 467 

In addition to these, there are roads from Ghazni to— 

(9) Dera Ismail Khoo vid the Gumal 295 
(10) Dannu vid the Tochi 1674 


With regard to the above roads, the first is the = 2 te bet 
Kabul and Afghan-Turkistan, It crosses the watershed hice a te 
and Kubul rivers by the Unai Kotal (11,000 feet ?); then traverses the north. 


east portion of Besud and crosses into Bamian by the Hajigok pass (13,000 


feel?). Formerly the highway went over the Irak pee but the road over the 
Tlajigak has been improyed by the present Amir, and consequently that is now 
the main roule. ‘I'he Iajigak is slightly Jower and apparently casier than the 
Irk, and in point of distance is practically the same, being only one mile 
sborter. ‘This read to Bamian is practicable fur laden camels, and could with 
a little labour be made passable for wheels. 


The road to Bamian by the Ghorband valley and the Shibar pass, although 
some 40 miles longer than that by the Hajigak, is practicable for wheeled 
carriage beyond Charikar, the present Amir having made a road 15 to 20 feet 
wide. It is probable, however, that it would require some repairs before it 
could be used for wheeled traffic. This route, crossing as it does the compara- 
tively low Shibar pass (9,500 fret), is open all the year round, and is the only 
route between Kabuland Afghan-Curkistan which is so open. ‘the Amir has 
continued the road from Bamian down the Saighan valley and by (he line of 
the Surkhab to Doshi, so that the whole road from Kabul to Mazar-i-Sharif, 
although very long, is open throughout the year. It is divided into 34 marches 
as against 27 by the first route. 


The third road from Kabul to Mazar-i-Sharif also passes through Charikar, 
Dut from (he Ghorband valley it crosses the Hindu Kush by the Chabardar 
pass (13,900 [ect). ‘The road over the pass is made, and is supposed to be practi~ 
cable for artillery. It meets the second route at Dahan-i-Iskar, one march west 
of Doshi. It is the shortest of the three routes, and is divided into 25 marches. 


The main road from Kabul to Peshawar is so well-known that it requires 
no description. It is divided into 16 marches, and was traversed by wheeled 
artillery (including heavy guns) during the late war. ‘ihe highest point on 
the roule is the Lataband Kotal, which is 7,775 feet. This route is open all 
the year round. 


The Kuram route is also well-known. It reaches British territory at 
Thal, which is, however, some 90 miles distant from the railway at Khushalgarh, 
to which point itis 26 marches from Kabul. ‘This route crosses the Shutar- 
gardan pass (10,800 feet), which is closed to the passage of troops from the 
middle of December to the end of March. It was traversed by wheeled 
artillery in 1879. 

The roads lo Kandahar from Kabul vid Maidan and Logar are 31 and 32 
marches respectively. They have both been used by large forces accompanied 
by wheeled artillery. The heavy guns which accompanied Sir Donald Stewart's 
force in 1680 used the route of Maidan, but a battery of horse artillery and 
@ field battery accompanied the main body moving into Logar. In crossing 
the Zamburak Kotal (8,100 feet) tho guns lad to be lowered dowa a sleep 
gradient for about half a mile. 


The road [vom Kabul to Ierat rid Daolatyar follows the kaftla road from 
Kabul to Bamian as far as tho Unai Kotal, but after crossing this pass it 
branches off to the left, and runs through Besud and the Dai Zangi country to 
Daolatyar, which is about half way to Herat. This road was made by order 
of the present Amir about 1854, and is believed to have been widened and 
improved since. ‘I'he last order was to complete the road to a width of 18 feet, 
and to make it practicable for wheeled guns all the way to Herat, but, as far ng 
it is known, it is not so on account of the stecpness of {he gradients in many 
places. The great elevation of a considerable part of this route also forbids the 

vobability of it ever proving of much military importance. ‘The distance 
tween Kabul and Herat by this road is divided into 41 marches. 

Of the roads from Ghazni to British territory but little is known. That 
by the Gumal is used anuually by large kafilas of Pawindahs. Lieutenant 
Broadfoot traversed it in 1839. By this route itis 14 marches from Ghazni 
to Domandi, tke furthest limit of British territory, avd 10 on from there to 
Dera Ismail Khan vid the Gwaleri pass. 


The route hy the Tochi has never been visited by any European, and our 
knowledge of it is derived from native information. [tis the shorlest road to 
Ghazni, and is only 12 marches from Bannu. When it is opened up, it will 
become au important Jine of communication between India and Afghinistan. 


CUAPTER I. 


DISTRICTS OF THE KABUL PROVINCE. 
JALALABAD. 


The district of Jalalahad is about SO miles long from east to west, and 
on an average 35 miles broad from north to south. ‘To the east it extends to 
the western end of the Khaibar pass and to the Bazar valley. On the south 
it is bounded by the Safed Koh range. The western boundary is a lofty spur 
from the Safed Koh called Karkacha. This range, after running northwards 
to tho latitue of Jagdalak, turns castwards, and forms the northern boundary 
of tho Jalalabad district (sepavating it from Laghman) to the point where the 
Kabul river eniers the plain. ‘The castern portion of the Karkacha range 
is usually known by the name of Siah Koh (black mountain). Tho remain- 
ing northern boundary of the district is defined by tho low hills north of Besud* 
to the Kanar, and by the Mohmand hills from the Kunar valley to Lalpura. 
The general surface of the district is diversified by long spurs thrown out hy 
the Safed Koh in a northerly direction, reaching to within a few miles of the 
Kabul river, and by two short isolated ranges of hills, one to the south of 
Ambar Khana, aud the other running from Ali Boghan to Lachipur. ‘Ihe 
Kabul river enters the district at Darunta, the eastern termination of the Siah 
Koh range, and flows in au castern direction through the whole district, divid- 
ing it into two parts. That to the north is. narrow strip between the river 
and the mountains called Besud to the west of the Kunar river and Kama 
to tho cast of that river up to the point where the mountains come down close 
tothe Kabul river. Lastward of this point lie Goshta and Chiknaur. 


South of the Kabul river tho district of Jalalabad may be described ag 
an irregular, undulating tract, enclosing a few small plains, e.7., Jalalabad, 
Chardeh, Peshbolak, Batikot, &c., covered with low, bare stony hills, and inter- 
sected by numerous streams issuing from the Safed Koh, and flowing towards 
the Kabul river. These streams depend upon the melting snow for their 
supply of water, and sometimes entirely run dry. 


The Surkhab, which rises in the Safed Koh and flows along the castern 
and southern [cot of the Karkacha and Siah Koh ranges, is a considerable 
stream. When in Mood its waters are of a bright red colour, whence its name 
of “red” river. On the left bank of the Kabul river the only tributary 
worthy of mention is the Kunar, which joins at a point four miles below 
Jalalabad with a volume of walter, which is probably not less than that of the 
Kabul river itself. 


The district of Jalalabad is thus scen to be entirely surrounded by moun- 
tains. The view from the town of Jalalabad in the winter is very fino in what- 
ever direction the eye is turned. Most impressive is tho splendid range of the 
Safed Koh toweriug toa height of 15,6204 feet, and forming a magnificent 
wall of snow between Kuram and Jalalabad. North of Jalalabad, at adistanee 
of about 20 miles, is the Kashmund rongo of mountains, rising to over 14,000 
feet, and overlooking the whole of Kafristan. Beyond Laghman to the north- 
west some glittering peaks of the Hindu Kush are visible, and to the north- 
east stretches away a rolling sca of mountains towards Bajaur and Kunar. 
‘The southern portion of the distvict, lying aloug tho skirts of the Safed Koh, 
is popularly known by the name Ningrahar. , 

‘fhe maiu roads traverse the district from a 
through Dakka, Basawal, Barikao, Jalalabad, rary ul 
Gandamak. The other leaves the road just mentioned at 


Ono passes 
and Fort Battye to 
Basawal, and, pass- 


© This mast not be confounded with the distriet of U ce 
tein ete rioly ict of the tawe name to tho south-west of Kabul. 
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ing through Batikot and Mazina, rejoins the other road at Gandamak. The 
first mentioned is used hy the natives of the country in the cold weather, 
and the other, which crosses the spurs from the Safel Koh, in the summer. 
During the Inte war an alternative road Crom Basawal to Jalalabad vid 
Lachipur and Ali Boghan along the river was constructed. Toads also lead 
inlo Jaghman and to Kunar. There avo, morcover, several routes over the 
Safed Koh to Kuram, but these are only mountain tracks, 


The climate of the plains of Jalalabad bears a genoral resemblance to 
that of Peshawar. Alter the Sikhs took Peshawar from the Afghans, Jalnla- 
bad, on account of the mildness of ifs climate compared with that of Kabul, 
was the favourite winter residence of the Kabul rulers. But for two months 
in Lhe sumer the heat is excessive. The wide stony waste or “dasht” of 
Batikot is dreaded froma pestilential wint which blows over it in the hot 
weather. Rain usually falls in moderate quantilies in the months of Decem- 
ber, January, and February. Snow rarely, if ever, falls on the plains east of 
Gandamak. During Lhe winter, from November to May, the wind steadily 
blows from the west, often bringing violent and disagreeable storms of dust. 
The west wind is generally the rain bringing wind. As the spring crop is 
gelting ripe, this wind frequently causes much loss by shaking and bending 
down the heavy ears of grain. ‘This wind blows most severely in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the town of Jalalabad, which may perhaps be 
attributable to the situation and configuration of the Siah Koh range to the 
west. From May to November the wind is from the east. The valleys of 
the Safed Koh and the heights of Gandamak afford cool and healthy retreats 
in the hot weather, The unhealthy season in Jalalabad, as in the Punjab, is 
autumn, when fevers are very common. 


The inhabitants of the Jalalabad district belong to various tribes and races. 
Kama, Chiknaur, and Lalpura are mostly inhabited by the Khawaizai and 
Baizai sections of the Mohmands. Crossing the river into Besud, we find a 
very mised population of Arabs, Dehgans, and Tajiks. On the western side of 
the district we come upon the great Ghilzai tribe. The strip of country be- 
tween the Surkhab and the Siah Koh and Karkacha mountains is mostly in the 
hands of the Ghilzais. They have encroached upon the lands of the Khugianis 
west of Gandamak, and several of the villages formerly in the possession of the 
Khugianis are now held by tho Ghilzais. They are also found scattered in 
other parts of the district. They belong chiefly to the Jabbar Khel and Baba- 
kar Khel sections of the tribe. ‘I'he whole of the south-western corner of the 
district is occupied by the Khugiani tribe. The Khugianis are a branch of 
the Durani tribe. East of the Khugianis come the Shinwaris, who inhabit 
nearly the whole of the skirts of the Safed Koh to the eastern limit of the 
district. The central portion along the right bank of the Kabul river, 
including Dakka, Hazarnao, Basawal, Chardeh, cte., is occupied by Mohmands 
of the same sections as those on the opposite side of the river. ‘Ihe inhabitants 
of the Surkhab valley are mostly Tajiks. In the other valleys to the enst of 
the Surkhab the population is mixed, containing Mohmands, Dehgans, Shin- 
waris, ‘T'ajiks, Saiads, and a peculiar tribe called Tirais, who were formerly 
expelled from Tirah, and desconded to the plains of Ningrahar, 


A few Iindus are found in every large village. 


A class of people called Kuchis deserve separata mention. The word 
* Kuchi” literally means a person who migrates, and it is applied to all the no- 
matic tribes who visit this district in the winter and remove to colder climates 
in thesummer. Amongst the Kuchis are found Arabs, Mohmands, Ghilzais, 
otc. Tho Arabs and wandering Ghilzais bring their flocks of camels and sheep 
down to the plains of Jalalabad to graze during the winter, but remove to the 
hills towards Kabul in the summer. ‘he Kuchis were largely employed os car- 
riers during the late war. 


The district of Jalalabad contains no towns, with the exception of Jalala- 
bad itself, which is a miserable, squalid place, containing about 300 houses. 
The summer population does not exceed 2,000. ‘The city is an irregular quad- 
rilateral, surrounded by a wall which extends for 2,160 yards, and has bastions at 


i ing te Afghan war a fort called Fort Sale was constructed 
pcb meg rirobend the city, in which quarters and hospitals were built, 
. ae ‘hich was used as an enfrepot for all kinds of warlike and commissariat 
sakes during the campaign. ‘The Governor or Hakim of the district, who is 
appointed from Kabul, resides at Jalalabad. ; 

The villages in this district usually consist of several mud forts scattered 
ever one or two square miles. The smaller villages consist of onc large fort, in. 
side which the people have their houses. Unwalled villages are few. 

Compared with the total extent of the district the area under cullivation is 
emall. ‘The plaius of Basawal, Chardch, and Jalalabad, the low-lying Jands of 
Besud and Kama, and the banks of the Surkhab are all highly cultivated. For 
the rest the cultivation is confined to the banks of the streams that descend 
from the Safed Koh, where a breadth of from one to two miles is carefully culti- 
vated. The lower ridges and spurs of the Safed Koh that intersect the district 
are bare and unculturable, but the higher mountains of Kasbmund, Karkacha, 
and Safed Koh are clothed wilh thick forests of pine, almond, and other trees. 
The area of cultivation could be considerably extended by the construction of 
irrigation canals from the Kabul, Kunar, and Surkhab rivers, especially near 
Jalalabad and in Besud ; but there is little room for further cultivation in the 
vicinity of the smaller streams. 


Two crops are obtained in the year when water is abundant. The spring 
crops are chiefly wheat and barley, and the autumn orops are jowoar, mash, rice, 
and bazra. 


Laquman. 


Tho district of Laghman is about 26 miles from east to west, nnd on an 
average 32 miles from north to south. It may be said to begin at the western 
end of the Darunta gorge, and, skirling the northern basc of the Siah Koh, 
extends in an easterly direclion up to Badpakht. ‘The valley takes a norLhern 
direction at Mandrawar, and, procecding straight up to Tegarhi (Tigri on map), 
bifureates inlo two portions, one going up the Alingar, and the other up the 
Alishang valley. Its boundarics on the north are the 'Kafristan mountains, 
on the east the Kashmund range, on the south the Siah Koh range, and on the 
west the Usbin river separating Laghman from the Safis of Tagao. On the 
eastern side a chain of spurs runs down from the Kashmund range, terminating 
just above Chaharbagh. ‘Ihe aspect of the country in Lhis direction is dreary to 
a degree, and consists of sandy hillocks without any cultivation or vegetation on 
them. The southern portion of the valley, though it has some cultivated lands 
and flourishing villages, has nothing to boast of in the way of beauty. The 
same remarks apply to the western portion, but nothing can exceed the 
grandeur of its northern parts. Looking north-west from Tegarhi, the eye 
rests on the beautiful Alishang, with its numerous villages, forts, and river, To 
the north-east extends the Alingar valley, with its villages and forts, belonging 
to the different Ghilzai chiefs, the whole bounded by a mass of snowy mountains, 
Well wooded spurs run down on either side of both the Alishang and Alingar 
valleys. ‘The civil administration of the district is carried on by a Governor or 
Hakim appointed from Kabul, who usually resides at Tegarhi. 

With regard to the rivers in this district, the Kabul flows from west to 
east through the southern parts of Laghman, and passes out through tho 
Darunta gorge into the Jalalabad district. Numerous small canals are taken 
off from it tu irrigate the land on either bank of the river. The Alishang river 
ia supposed to have its source somewhere about Farajghan, and, flowing in a 
south-easterly direction, joins the Alingar a little below ‘Tegarhi. The Alingar 
stream flows from the mountains of Kafristan, and, after joining the Alishang, 
the combined streams flow southwards, and meet the Kabul river close to 
Charharbagh. 

‘Lhe roads in the Laghman di 


strick are not maby, nor they much 
used. This is partly due to the ys are they 


fact that the main highway from India to 
Kabul passes south of Laghman, and also to the depredations of Ghilzai robbers, 


who render the roads unsafe. Were this not the case, an easy road runs from 
Ralasang cid Dargai and the southern bank of the Kabul river to Daruntao, and 


soon to Jalnlabad, lessening the distance six or soven miles between Kabul 
and Jalalabad. Tho only points where any considerablo labour would he 
required to make this inlo a really goud road for all arms are the Darunta defile 
and the Dabeli pass. Between these two points the road, as it exists in its 
unmade condition, offers unusual facilities to the march of u force from its 
contiguity ton large river and its ensy gradients. A second roat leads from 
Jalalabad to Tegarhi vi@ Chaharbagh and Mandrawar. ‘This road is a very 
fair one tho whole way, and with a little improvement would be fit for any 
trafic, ‘The Kabul river, however, has to be crossed, and, althouzh there nra 
several fords which can be used in the cold weather, the river is not fordablo 
atall inthe summer. The only regular ferry that exists plies just below the 
junction of tho Alingar and Kabul rivers. From ‘Tegarhi a small force went up 
the valley of the Alingar in February 1830 ns for as Badiabad, where the 
English captives were detained in 1842. From ‘Tegarhi another road leads to 
Badpakut, and so on to Kabul. This road is joined between Tegarbi and Bad- 
pakht by onc coming from Mandrawar. 


Tho climate of the southern portion of the Laghman valley is somewhat 
similar to that of Jnlalabad, but more bracing and healthier. The heat dur- 
ing summer must be excessive, but there are no duststorms like those in the 
Jalalabad district, which render existence unbearable. Further north at 
Tegarhi, and up the Alishangand Alingar valleys, the heat in the summer is 
eaid not to be excessive, and during the worst period, from the 20th June to 
the end of August, there aro pine clad valleys on tho slopes of the high ranges 
which can be resorted to. 


Formerly the inhabitants of the Laghman valley were for the most part 
Tajiks, but the Ghilzais have gradually driven out the peaceful Tajiks from 
their land, ond have spread themselves all over the valley. At the present 
time we find the Ghilzais occupying the country on both sides of the Kabul 
river, and their forts and villages are scattered throughout the Alingar valley. 
The Tajiks occupy the villages in tho Alishang valley, and extend to Tegarhi, 
Mandrawar, Ifaidar Khan, and Chaharbagh. Safis are to be found in the north- 
west of the district. Hindus are in all the villages. Kuchis visit the district 
during the winter and return with their camels, flocks, and herds at the approach 
of summer to colder regions. 


The district of Laghman contains no town of any note ‘There are some 
130 to 160 villages, of which Chnharbagh is the largest. It is unfortified, 
and consists of a collection of hamlets. Mandrawar is another large and 
flourishing village, also unfortified, wilh a good Hindu trading community 
within its walls. ‘Tegarhi was alsoa flourishing place until a severe flood 
overthrew its hamlets and ruincd its environs. 


The district of Laghman is extensively cultivated, having three rivers and 
thirty-eight irrigation canals. The inhabitants of the valley have brought 
under cultivation all the land where they can manage to bring water, and the 
cultivation is of a high class. A large amount of supplics could, if required, 
be drawn from this district. 


The chief products of the spring harvest are wheat and barley, and the 
autumn crops are rice, cotton, jowoar, mash, &e. The chic crop in the count 
is rice, which is exported on rafts to Jalalabad, and taken by Kuchis to Kabul 


Kunar. 


The Kunar district consists of the valley of that name. It is bounded on 
the east und south-east by the Kabul Sapar range, which, rising toa height of 
9,000 feet, separates it from Bajaur. ‘This range appears to be a continuation 
of the Lahori (Lowarai) mountains separating Chitral from Dir, and forms the 
watershed between the Kunar and Bajaur river systems. On the north-west 
the valley is bounded by the Kashmund rango, separating it from Kafristan. 
On the west is the Laghman, and on the south the Jalalabad district. These 
boundaries are, however, not accurately defined, and in a map furnished by the 
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par (Saind Mahmud) in August 1892, the boundaries of the 
oe it “ in his time) only include the low spurs and the valle 
on cithor side of thoriver. It then extended as for up the valley as Chigar 
Sarai. Last year the Amir advanced his boundary some twenty miles in this 
direction as far as Asmar, which place he now claims as part of Afghanistan. 
Thig claim the Government of India have refused to admit, as they regard 
Asmar as an independent state, with which the Amir has no right to interfere. 
he distance from Jalalabad to Chigar Sarai as tho crow flies is about 60 miles, 
but by the roadalong the valley it is some twenty miles more, This road has 
recently been repaired, and it was. traversed by an Afghan force, including 
cavalry and artillery, at the beginning of last year, so it must bea fairly good 
road, - For the description of the valley we are dependent on native informa. 
tion, as it does not appear that any Englishman has visited it above the town 
of Kuoar. A little above Shewa, which is fourteen miles from Jalalabad, the 
valley narrows to about a mile in width, and exceeds that breadth only in the 
neighbourhood of Kunar itself, where it widens to three miles. Kunar is some- 
times spoken of as Old Kunar to distinguish it from Pashat or New Kunar. 
At Chigar Sarai the Pech stream joins the Kunar. The Pech Darra is occupied 
by Safis. 


The Kunar valley is drained by a river which rises near tho Baroghil pass, 
and flows through Mastuj and Chitral. South of the latter place it is called the 
Obitral river, but lower in its course, until it falls into the Kabul, it receives 
the name of the Kunar. At Old Kunar the river is about 50 paces broad and 
is rapid and deep, and the stream is said only to be fordable sometimes in the 
cold weather.* 


There is a road from Jalalabad to Chigar Sarai which keeps to the right 
bank of the Kunar the whole way, and another road which crosses at Patan by 
a ferry, and runs through Old Kunar and Pashat to Maraora close to Chigar 
Sarai, but on the opposite (left) bank of the stream. Besides thesc, several 
tracks lead over the hills on the east of the valley into Bajaur. 


Tho principal towns are Shewa, Kunar, and Pushat, all of which are said 
lo contain about 1,000 houses. The last mentioncd place is now the bead- 
quarters of the district. 


The district is inhabited hy Mohmands, Salis, Tajiks, and Debgans. The 
languages spoken are Pushtu and Laghmani (a mixture of Sanscrit, modern 
Persian, Pushtu, and a large number of words of some unknown root). The 
number of fighting men that could be mustered is said to be about 2,000, of 
whom half carry firearms. 


Formorly the valley was under the rule of a family of Saiade, but Saiad 
Mahmud, known as the Badshah of Kunar, who is the present representative 
of the family, is nowa refugee in British territory, and his territory forms the 
present Afeban district of Kunar. 


Knosr. 


The district of Khost consists of the valley of that name, which comprises 
the upper portion of the valley of the Shamil or Kaitu river. It is bounded 
on the north, north-cast, and north-west by Kuram and Zurmat, and by the 
Turi, Jaji, Mangal, Makbal, and Jadran tribes; on the east and south-east 
by the Darwesh Khel Waziris, west by the Jadran country, and south by Da- 
war. Itis sail to be forty miles long, and is watered by three streams, the 
most important of which is the Shamil. ‘Che drainage of Khost falls into the 
Kuram river at Zirwan. The inhabitants of the upper portion of the Khost 
valicy are called’ Khostwals, while the lower portion is occupied by Waziris, 
with whom the Khostwals are on good terms, and with whom they are always 
ready (o combine in attacking their Turi neighbours. The mountains which 
conGne Khost on all sides afford plenty of timber, fuel, and pasturage. 


© The wrur bus funded the Kunar siver near ite junction with (he Kabul in the month of Februery. 
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In January 1879 General Roberts marched with o small column of 
all arms from Hazir Pir in the Kuram valley to Matun, the head-quartera 
of the Khost district. In his despatch he describes the whole district as 
richly cultivated and producing large quantitics of rice, wheat, &c,, and the 
people na possessing considerable herds of cattle and sheep. The fort at 
Matun was described as of the same general plan, but smaller thao the fort 
at Kuram, and was at that time in indifferent repair. 


There are no large villagesin Khost, but there aro numerous small hamlets 
scattered all over the valley. Matun, besides its fort, consists of a group of 
some thirty hamlets. 


The Khostwals call themselves Pathans, but they are probably a mongrel 
race like the Bannuchis and Dawaris. 


Klst can be entered from Banou, Biland Khel, or Kuram. From the 
last mentioned there is a choice of three roads, but perhaps the easiest is the 
one followed by our troops in 1879 from Llazir Pir vid Jaji Maidan and the 
Danni pass. This is practicable for everything except wheeled trafic. To 
the west there are reported ta be two roads from Khost, one going through the 
Mangal country to Kabul, and the other going through the Jadran country to 
Ghazoi. ‘These are both said te be practicable for laden camels. Traders pro- 
ceeding from Kbost to Kabul generally, however, use the road vid Jaji 
Maidan, the Darwazagai pass, and Kuram. 


The climate of Khost is warmer than that of Kuram. Matun, the capital 
and residence of the Afghan governor, has an elevation of 3,802 feet above 
sce level. 

ZunMat. 


Very little is known of the district of Zurmat, and no survey of the coun- 
try exists. It is said to be about 40 miles long by 20 miles broad, It is 
separated from Logar by an offshoot of the Safed Koh, which is crossed by the 
Altimur pass. South-west of Zurmat, and bordering on it, is Katawaz. The 
valley is drained by the Gardez stream, which falls into the Ghazni river 
south of Ghazni. The inhabitants of Zurmat are Tajiks and Ghilzois. The 
principal Place in the district is Gardez, which is one of tho chief centres of the 

ilzai {ribe. 


There are said to bo four principal routes in Zurmat. These are -— 
(1) To Kabul ofé the Altimur pass ; 
(2) To Kuram vid the Chakmani valley; 
(3) To Ghazni cié Kolalghu; and 
(4) To Mukur cié Shilgur. 


Little or nothing is known of the nature of these roads with the excep- 
tion of the first one. The summit of the Altimur pass was visited by a 
reconnoitring party from the Logar valley at the beginning of May 1880, and 
it was reported that with a little work this road into Zurmat could be made 
practicable for all except wheeled traffic. 


In September 1839 a force, including artillery and cavalry, visited Zurmat, 
and again in Scptember 1841 troops were sent into Zurmat to reduce the 
country to order, and the forts, which were found deserter, were all destroyed. 
Unfortunately there is no detailed record of these oporations, so thal the routes 
followed canuot be delermined® 


Katawa2 


Of the district of Kalawaz also hardly anything is known. Is length is 
said to be about 48 milesand itsbreadth 2# miles. Tbe ptain is level and open, 
bounded on the east by the Kohoak range aud on the west by the atasaag 
and Zhera hills. To the north it reaches Zurmat, and to the south as far as 
lake Ab-i-Istadab. This district cntirely belongs to the Suliman Khe) Ghilsais; 


4 With regard to tho BBAL expedl 
4A Fout, Gth Native Infantry, 

guna uf No. 6 Buttery, two Sin 

force crossed tho Altimur pass (9,600 feet) on the 3rd and 

Afghans, thocarringes being roneb shaken and rome seriou 

ng nnd destroying the forls in the valley, 

rom whose journal th 


nm, the farce consisled of the following trosps:—200 men of Her Majesty’ 
erson’a Horse, Cth Shah's Infuntry, Captain Hackhouse’s in trai 
rhiry, HO aol Depo bree iva oe 
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"3 f Kunar (Saiad Mahmud) in August 1892, the boundaries of (he 
se iornict {ng it i in his time) only include tho low spurs and the valley 
on eithor side of thoriver. Itthen extended as farup the valley ns Chigar 
Sarai. Last year the Amir advanced his boundary some twenty miles in this 
direction as far as Asmar, which place he now claims as part of Afghanistan. 
This claim the Government of India have refused to admit, as they regard 
Asmar as an independent state, with which the Amir has no right to interfere, 
The distance from Jalalabad to Chigar Sarai as the craw flics is about 50 miles, 
but by the road along tho valley it is some twenty miles more. This road has 
recently been repaired, and it was traversed by nu Afghan force, including 
cavalry and artillery, at the pentnnits of last year, so it must be a fairly good 
road. ' For the description of the valley we are dependent on_native informa. 
tion, as it docs not appear that any Englishman has visited it above the town 
of Kunar. A little above Showa, which is fourteen miles from Jalalabad, the 
valley narrows to about a mile in width, and exceeds that breadth only in the 
neighbourhood of Kunar itself, where it widens to three miles. Kunaris some- 
limes spoken of as Old Kunar to distinguish it from Pashat or New Kunar. 
At Chigar Sarai the Pech stream joins tue Kunar, The Pech Darra is occupied 
by Safis. 


The Kunar valley is drained by a river which rises near the Baroghil pass, 
and flows through Mastuj and Chitral. South of the latter place it is called the 
Obitral river, but lower in its course, until it falls into tho Kabul, it receives 
the name of the Kunar. At Old Kunar the river is about 50 paces broad and 
is rapid and deep, and the stream is said only to be fordable sometimes in the 
cold weather.* 


There is a road from Jalalabad to Chigar Sarai which keeps to the right 
bank of the Kunar the whole way, and another road which crosses at Patan by 
a ferry, and runs through Old Kunar and Pashat to Maraora close to Chigar 
Sarai, but on the opposite (left) bank of the stream. Besides these, several 
tracks lead over the hills on the east of the valley into Bajaur. 


The principal towns are Shewa, Kunar, and Pushat, all of which are said 
lo contain about 1,000 houses. The last mentioned place is now the head- 
quarters of the district. 


The district is inhabited by Mohmands, Safis, Tajiks, and Debgans. The 
languages spoken are Pushtu and Laghmani (a mixture of Sanscrit, modern 
Persian, Pushtu, and a large number of words of some unknown root). The 
number of fighting men that could be mustered is said to be about 2,000, of 
whom half carry Grearms. 


Formorly the valley was under the rule of a family of Saiads, but Saiad 
Mahmud, known as the Badshah of Kunar, who is the present representative 
of the family, is nowa refugee in British territory, and his territory forms the 
present Afghan district of Kunar. 


Knost. 


The district of Khost consists of the valley of thal name, which comprises 
the upper portion ot the valley of the Shamil or Kaitu river. It is bounded 
on the north, north-east, and vorth-west by Kuram and Zuarmat, and by the 
Turi, Jaji, Mangal, Makbal, and Jadran tribes; on the east and south-east 
by the Darwesb Khel Waziris, west. by the Jadran country, and south by Da- 
war, It is said to be forty miles long, and is watered by three streams, the 
most imporlant of which is the Shamil. ‘Phe drainage of Khost falls into the 
Kuram river at Zirwan. The inhabitants of the upper porlion of the Khost 
valley are called Khostwals, while the lower portion is occupied by Waziris. 
with whom the Khostwals are on good terms, and with whom they are always 
ready {o combine in altacking their Turi neighbours. The mountains which 
confine Khost on all sides afford plenty of {imber, fuel, and pasiurage. 


# The writer bas furded the 


Sunar river wese ite juuction with (ue Kabul in the month of Februsry. 


hh 


In January 1879 General Roberts marched with a amall column of 
all arms from Hazir Pir in the Kuram valley to Matun, the head-quarters 
of the Khost district. In his despatch ho describes the whole district aa 
richly cultivated and producing largo quantitics of rice, wheat, &., and the 

eople as possessing considerable herds of cattle and sbeep. The fort at 
Ptotan wag described as of the same general plan, but smaller Uhan the fort 
ot Kuram, and was at that time iu indifferent repair. 


There are no large villagesin Khost, but there are numerous amall hamlets 
seattered all over the valley. Matun, besides ils fort, consists of o group of 
some thirty hamlets. 


Tho Khostwals call themselves Pathans, but they are probably 8 mongrel 
race like the Bannuchis and Dawaris. 


Khost can be entered from Bannu, Biland Khel, or Kuram. From the 
last mentioned there is a choice of three roads, but perhaps the casiest is the 
one followed by our troopsiao 1879 from azir Pir cié Jaji Maidan and the 
Dunai pase. This is practicable for everything except wheelcd traffic. To 
the west there are reported to be two roads from Khost, one going through the 
Mangal country to Kabul, and the other going through the Jadran country to 
Ghazai. ‘Theso are both said to be practicable for laden camels. ‘Traders pro- 
ceeling from Khost to Kabul generally, however, use the road vid Jaji 
Maidan, the Darwazngai pass, an¢ Kuram, 


The climate of Khost is warmer than that of Kuram. Matun, the capital 
and residence of the Afghan governor, has an elevation of 3,802 feet above 
sea level. 

ZUNRMAT. 


Very little is known of the district of Zurmat, and no survey of the coun- 
try exists. It is said to be about 40 miles long by 20 miles broad. {[t is 
separated from Logar by an offshoot of the Safed Koh, which is crossed by the 
‘Aluirane pass. South-west of Zurmat, and bordering on it, is Katawaz, The 
valley is draincd by the Gardez stream, which falls into the Ghazni river 
aouth of Ghozni. The inhabitants of Zurmat are Tajiks and Ghilzois. The 
preciest a in the district is Gardez, which is one of the chief centres of the 

hilzai tribe. 


Thero are said to be four principal routes in Zurmnt. These are :-— 
(L) To Kabul vid the Altimur pass; 


(2) To Kuram vid the Chokmani valley ; 
(3) To Ghazni cid Kolalghu ; and 
(4) To Mukur cid Shilgur. 

Little or nothing js known of the nature of these roads with the excep- 
tion of the first one. The summit of the Allimur pass was visited by a 
reconnoitring party from the Logar valley at the beginning of May 1980, and 
it was reported that with a little work this road into Zurmat could be made 
practicable for all except wheeled traffic. 


Tn September 1839 a force, including artillery and cavalry, visited Zurmat, 
and again in September 1841 troops were scent into Zurmat to reduce the 
country to order, and the forts, which were found deserted, were all destroyed. 
Unfortunately there is no detailed record of these oporations, so that the routes 
followed cannot be determined? 


Katawaz. 


Of the district of Katawaz also hardly anything is known. Tls length is 
said to be about 49 miles and its breadth 24 miles. The plain is level and open, 
bounded on the east by the Kolinak range and on the west by the Katasaog 
and Zhera hills. ‘To the north it reaches Zurnsat, and to the south as far as 
lake Ab-i-Istadah. This district cntirely belongs to the Suliman Khe) Cthileais ; 


© With rogard Lo Lhe 1841 expedition, the force consisted of the following troops ;—200 men of Fi 
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tho seliled sections living in the centre of the valley, and the nomads wander. 
ine about the foot of the mountains, The villages are generally groups of 
five or six foris, cach containing ten to sixty houses. The above is taken from 
the report of Lioutennnt Brondfoot, who passed through Katawaz in 1839, 


The Pawindah route from Ghazni to the Punjab vid the Gumal runs 
through Katawaz, and is used by the Pawindahs in their.annual migrations. 


Muxon. 


The district of Mukur is bounded on the south by the Kandahar province, 
on the west by the Hazarajat, on the north by the Ghazni district, and oo the 
east by Katawaz. The main road from Kandahar to Kabul runs through the 
centre of this district. ‘This road, which as far as Mukur follows the valley of 
the Tarnak, wos traversed by wheeled artillery both in the first Afghan war 
and in tho 1879-80 campaign. 


Mukur is said to be a populous and well cultivated district, Its appear. 
ance is, however, not attraolive owing to the deficiency of troes. ‘I'he inhabit- 
ants are Ghilzais, chiefly of the Taraki section; but there are also Andari and 
Suliman Khel. 


They live in fortified sallansei which appear to be very numerous. The 
crops grown are chiefly wheat and barley. 


The head-quarters of the district is Mukur itself, on tho right bank of the 
Tarnak stream near its source. It is 6,661 feet above sea level, and is 64 miles 
from Ghazni and 70 miles from Kalat-i-Ghilzai, Grass and forage aro said to 
be procurable here iu abundance. There area great many villages protected 
by mud forts in the neighbourhood of Mukur, and, judging from the rich 
cultivation around, grain in plenty should be procurable. Goats, sheep, cattle, 
&e., are said to be kept in large numbers; hut as the villages in 1880 were all 
deserted, neither smpplics nor livcestock were obtainable, except such as were 
buried or otherwise hidden, and afterwards found by foraging parties. 


Some 10 or 12 miles to the west of Mukur is Shinkni, where the preseut 
Awir has established a small cantonment. 


Guazni. 


The Ghazni district is bounded on the north by Maidan and Besud, on 
the south by the districts of Mukur and Katawaz, on the east by Logar and 
Zurmat, and on the west by the Hazarajat. 


It is drained by the Ghazni river. A plentiful supply of water appears to 
be obtainable in the district, excoptin the months of June and July, when it 
is scarce. ‘Che western portion of tho district is hilly ; the northern portion con- 
sists of the Wardak valley between Logar and the Hazara hills; and the re- 
mainder is said to he generally an irregular plain, well irrigated and cultivated 
iu many parts, with here aud there tracts of waste, diversified by undulations 
and by low, stovy, and bare hills. ~~ 


‘The main roads from Ghazni ore to Kandahar vid Kalat-i-Ghilzai (221 
miles), and to Kabul vid Maidan, 92 miles, or vid the Logar valley (106 niles). 


These roads have all been traversed by troops of all urms, There i: 

a road to Band-i-Amir, ond so on to Macnr-y Sharif, vid the Darra Tier. 
This road runs through Desud, and crosses the Koh-i.Baba by the Zard Sang 
Kotal. It is said to he practicable for baggage animals ; probably mules only 
and not camels. ‘be inhabitauts of the Ghazni district consist chicfly of 
Ghilzais (for the most part belonging to the Toraki, Andari, and Ali Khel 
meena), retons, Tajiks, and Hazaras. There are besides a few Duranis 
ani Indus. 


The main divisions of Lue Ghilzais have separate tracts of country k 
; ] no 
by the name of the tribe or section occupying it. The villages nalg usually 
made up of a group of forts, or walled enclosures, which collectively bear a 
common name. The inhabitants of the district are divided into two parts— 
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the seltled population, and the “ Kuchis ’ or nomads. The latler are only to 
be found in their tribal homes in the summer. They aro all Ghilgais, and 
belong mninly to the sections known as Kharotis, Mian Khels, Nasirs, Mulla 
Khels, Mianis, anil Dotanis. Many ofthe ahove come down to British territory 
inthe winter, and are known as Pawindahs, Except among the Tajiks and 
Tlazaras, the Pushtu language is generally spoken. ‘The Uazaras are Shiahs, 
Dut the rest of the inhahi ce Sunnis. 

With regard to the climate, rain usually falls in March and April, and is 
generally preveded by a north wind. ‘The chief characteristics of the climate are 
the severe cold of winter and the mildness of the summer heat. The Ghazni 
winter, which commences in November xn ends in March, is more severe than 
the Kabul one, and there is always a great deal of snow, During the months 
of May and June there is oftena strong wind from the Wardak direction, which 
brings with it violent and disagreeable storms of dust, and is destructive of the 
fruit, Fevers prevail in the autumn, ‘The chief products of the spring crops 
are wheat, barley, and gram, and of the autumn crops rice and Indian-corn. 
Vegetables are grown round Ghazni and the larger villages, and considerable 
quantities of fruit are also raised, Wheat and barley are exported from Ghazni 
to Kabul, and supplies for a large force are obtainable iu the neighbourhood of 
Ghazni itself. 

be civil administration of the district is in the hands of a Governor or 
Hokim appointed from Kabul. Lis head-quarters are at Ghagni. ‘There are 
also Hakime in the Wardak, Ali Khel, and Taraki divisions of tho district, 
who are under the orders of the Ghazni Lakin. 

The only place in the district which can be called a town is Ghagni_ itself. 
This is situate ton the left bank of the Ghazui river, and is in shape au irre- 
gular square. It is surrounded by a high wall (about 30 foct high) built on 
the top of a mound, in part natural aud in part artificial. ‘This wall is Manked 
at irregular intervals by towers, ‘Ihe total circuit, exclusive of the wall of 
the citadel, is 2,175 yards. ‘I'he citadel is perched on the top of a knoll on the 
north side of the city. It is 150 (cet above the plain and commands the city 
entirely, but both tho town and citadel are commanded by the hills to the 
north-east. In 1890 the city was described as “ mercly on assemblage of 
wretched houses, with nothing deserving the namo of street * " 8% 
A ruined citadel, broken and useless parapets, cracked and tumbled-down 
towers, crumbling curtain walls, and a silted up ditch are all that remain of 
the once famous stronghold of Ghazni.” 

Owing to its being commanded within range from the north-west, Ghazni 
would never be able Lo resist the attack of a modern European army; yet its 

ition is of strategical importance, Whether considered as part of a line of 
defence against an enemy advancing from the west, or as a position giving an 
invader from the east a dominance over all the country of Afghanistan. As 
stated above, it is connected by roads practicable for all arms with Kabul and 
with Kandabar vid Kalat-i-Ghilzai. It is also connected with India by roads 
from Banou vid the Tochi and from Dera Ismail Khan vid the Gumal. Theso 
roads are practicable for cverythiug except wheeled trafic, 


Locar. 


The Logar district consists of the valley of the Logar river, and may be 
roughly described as extending from Amir Kala on the south to Safed Sang on 
the north, For convevieuce sake, it may be divided into three portions :— 

(i) Upper Logar, extonding from Amir Kala to tho other side of the pass 

lying between Mir Saidan and Misarak, called Tangi isarak. 
This is hy far the most populous and prosperous part of the valley, 
containing as it does the very large and flourishing graups of vil- 
lages known respectively os Baraki-Rajan, Baraki-Barak, Padkao 
Roghani, and PalkaoShahana, under ono of which names almost all 
the villages enclosed within the great area of cultivated and irrigated 
land is grouped for revenue purposes, and it is this portion of the 
valley that may be lovked upon as constituting the real granary 
of Kabul, 
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ii) Mi ‘ ing from Tangi ILisarak, inelusive of the Tangi 

(i) ee The pain of the district is more sparsely populat- 

staal cultivated. ‘The villages and cultivation lie almost exelu- 

sively along the banks of the river, and the irrigation canals are 

much fewer and less estensive than in Upper Logar, | ‘The principal 
groups of villages are Ilisarak, Kulangar, and Dadu Khel. 


iii) Norther : camprising the valley from the Tangi Waga. Jan to 

@) gn Si at the entrance of the Chaharasia sub-district 
of Kabul. This portion of the valley is thickly cultivated on both 
sides of the river, but it is quile barren at a short distance | from 
the bed of the stream. Its}principal villages aro Deh-i-Nao, 
Muhammad Aga, Gumran, Saidabad, Kuli, Khel and Zargan 
Shahar, the last named being situaled Sour miles from the right 
Yank of the river, and entirely dependent for ‘its water-supply 
on the kareces_that have been dug from the district of Surkhao to 
the enst. 


very side Logar is completely shut in by high, barren hills, with passes 
jedi rath Zarit, Kcharwar, AYardak, and Maidan. _ two exeellent bridle 
roads traverse the valley on both sides of the river, which laller is fordable 
at almost all points owing to the quantity of water that is diverled into the 
irrigation cauals. 


One of the roads from Ghazni to Kabul traverses the whole length of the 
valley, and in 1880 was made practicable for wheeled artillery. The Kuran 
route to Kabul also ruus through the Logar district from Kushi as far as Safed 
Sang. 

The three principal outlying districts of Logar are Surkhao, seven. miles: 
to the east of Zargan Shahar; Kushi, an exceedingly prosperous Tajik district, 
situated near the entrance of the Shutargardan pass; and Cherkh, on the 
estremo south of the district. This last is a most fertile little valley, forming 
ncul-de-sac. Lt is well wooded, with an abundant supply of water, and is in- 
habited entirely by Tajiks, who have a well-to-do and prosperous appearance. 


With the exception of theso three districls, tho cultivation in Logar is 
conlinuous, and the villages are closely situated one to another. . During the 
ripening of the harvest, Upper Logar presents to the eye an immense un- 
broken surface of waving corn. Whore the cultivation ceases, the desert com- 
mences on either side ol the river, aud continues right up to the hills. 


The sprivg crops consist of wheat and barley, and the autumn erops are 
rice and Indian-corn. 


Tho supplies obtainable in Logay, according to Major Euan Smith, are 
“to all intents and purposes practically inexhaustible, and an army could be 
maintained there for a very long period, and find no difficulty whatever in sup- 
plying itself with all the necessaries of life both for man and beast, ‘The yenly 
crop of grain and of cercalsof various kinds is immense, the grazing for camels 
is illimitable, and the supply of green forage and bhusa is ample for the supply 
of a very large foree 2 s * s . The 
water of the Logar river is excellent. ” 


This is probably a somewhat exaggerated view of tho resources of the 


Logan district, but there is no doubt that largo quantitics of supplies can be 
obtained there. 


In an ordinary winter snow does not lie on the ground for more than tea 
days; should it remain for threo weeks, tho season is called extremely severe. 
AL such times the scarcity of fodder for cattle is great. Fever is common in 
the antuma, but on tho whole the valley may be said to be healthy. 


The inhabitants of the Legar district are Ghilzais and Farsiwang, the latter 
including Tajiks, Hazaras, and Kizilbashes. ‘The Ghilzais are the most power- 
Sul community. ‘hero are also about 150 Hindu families in Logar. 
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Marvay. 


The dislrict of Maidan consists of the upper part of the valley of the 
Kabul river, and extends to within about 20 miles of Kabul city. 


It is hounded on the south by the Wardak valley belonging to the Ghazni 
district, on the west and south-west by the [azara country, ou the north by 
Ghorband, and on the east by the Kabul district. Maidan is well irrigated and 
richly cultivated, aud it is studded with numerous forts and_villages. Large 
quantities of supplies for man and beast are procurable from Maidan in excess 
of the requirements of the population, and camel forage is plentiful. The in- 
habitants ave chicly Umar Khel Ghilzais. 


To the south of the Maidan valley proper isa small branch valley known 
as Nirkh. This contains a good many villages, and is highly cultivated, It is 
entered from the west, aud is surrounded by hills on its other sides. It was 
visited by our troops in 1879, aod some of its villages were destroyed, 


The road from Kabul to Bamian by the Unai pass traverses Maidan from 
east to west, crossing the Kotal-i-Safed Khak, which separates Maidan from the 
Kabul district. 


This road is {practicable for all arms, but would require some work on it 
before it was fit for wheeled traffic. Another important route, that from 
Ghazni to Kabul, also passes through Maidan from south to north. It was 
traversed in 1880 by heavy artillery. 


From the southernmost point of the bend of the Kabul river there is a 
gorge running up into the hills on the east of the valley, and up this is a track 
to Kabul, which was the route used by Brigadier-General Baker’s brigade in 
December 1879, 


Kantt, 


The homo district of Kabul, i.¢., the land immediately around the capital, 
is very fertileand populous. [ts principal sub-divisions are Chardch, Paghman, 
Butkhak, Chaharasia, aad Chahil Dukhtaran, and within these limits are numer- 
ous townships and villages. ‘I'he district is watered by the Kabul and Logar 
rivers and by several streams from the west, which unite and fall into the 
Kabul at Guzargah. Irrigation by means of kavezes is extensively practised, 
and the natural streams are thereby much reduced in volume. Wheat is the 
chief product, and after it barley. Corn is imported from the Ghazni and 
Logar districts; rice from Logar, Jalalabad, Laghman, and Kunar. From 
Turkistan and Herat come cattle and sheep, whilst horses and ponies are 
imported from the former as well as bred in the district itself. For car- 
riage, bullocks are used chiefly in the valley about Kabul; traders to 
{he north use camels; to the east and south camels, mules, and ponies; and 
to the Hazara country mules and ponies. 


With regard to the sub-divisions of the Kabul district and the city itself, 
a very brief description is all that is required. 


Chardeh.—Tho Chardch valley lies to the west of thecity. Itisasnenrly as 
possible six miles square, and is very fertile. It is watered by the Kabul river 
and its tributaries, and also by numerous karezes. ‘he Chardeb villages and 
forts number more than sixty, and are inhabited principally by Tajiks and 
Kizilbashes. 


Paghman.--The villages of this sub-division are located to the west of the 
Chardeh valley in the glens running down [rom the Paghman range, and the 
cultivation is carried on by means of the small streams running through these 
glens. 

Buikhak.—This sub-division lics to the cast of Kabul. Its largest village, 
known as Butkhak, is $} miles from Kabul, and is occupied by Ghilzais, Tajiks, 
and a few Khugianis. It contains +00 or 500 houses. It is an importaut place 
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eer ee ition af the junction of the roads vid the Khurd Kabul and Lata- 
Hee tose The country towards Kabul is level with a good deal of cultiva- 


tion, hnt much eut up by watercourses. 


urasia.—This sub-division consists of a group of hamlets lying about 
10 Barapa of the cily. It consists of a small plain enclosed by hills 
on allfsides, except the south-west, The Logarriver cuts through the castern 
range, and makes ils exit through a gorge at the north-east corner of the plain, 
The main route to Kabut runs through this gorge. Other roads lead over the 
hills into the Chardeh valley. ‘The inhabitants of Chabarasin are chiefly Tajiks, 
but there are also Ghilzais, Barakzais and Kizilbashes to be found here. 


Chahil Dukhteran.—Vhis sub-division includes the country in the neigh- 
bourhood of the large village of that name about two miles south of Chaharasin. 
Its inhabitants are Barakzais, ‘lajiks, and Ghilzuis. 


Kabul.—With regard to Kabul itself, a little more detailed description will 
be necessars. It is the capital of Afghanistan, and is situated on the right bank 
of the Kalutl river, six miles aboveilg junction with the Logar. North of the 
cily, on the Jeft hank of tie river, is Deh-i-Afghan and other suburbs, beyond 
which is the military cantonment of Sherpur, about } mile from Deh-i-Afghan, 
backed br the Bemaru hill. South of the city are the Sher Darwaza heights, 
whilst to the east is the Bala Hissar and the Sinh Sang range. On the west the 
Kabul river flows through the gorge formed by the Asmai and Sher Darwaza 
hills. ‘Lhe city is 83 miles in circumference, and is no longer walled. The popu- 
lation (including that of the suburbs) is abont 140,000. Of this number over 
103,000 are classed as Kabulis, These closely resemble Tajiks, and away from 
Kabul they call themselves such, and are apparently tolerated by the latter as 
inferior kinsmen. After the Kabulis come the Tajiks proper, who number 
12,000. The other inhabitants in order of numerical strength are Kizilbashes, 
Hindus, Salis, Duranis, Kashmiris, Parachas, Ghilzais, Armenians, and Jews, 
the last only numbering about 50. 


The climate of Kabul may be pronounced a healthy one. The height of 
the city above sta level is 5,760 fect. The low-lying marshy land in its vicinity 
gives rise to malaria, and consequently tq fevers ; but with proper drainage and 
good shelter from the rigours of winter and the midsummer sun, the place 
should be well suitedto European constitutions. Both British and native troops 
at Kabul in the winler of 1879-80 suffered a good deal from pneumonia, but 
this was due to the exposure to cold they had to undergo. The city itself, 
wedged in as it is between two hills, ils confined streets, want of proper drainage, 
and proximity to exlensive marshes, seems to labour under strong disadvantages, 
hut im compensation it has the benefits of a fine atmosphere, excellent water 
and provisions, with delightful environs. ‘The water-supply is derived from 
wells, and also from an excellent canal (amongst several others) which is 
brought from the Paghman hills, and joins the Kabul river near the Chandaol 
quarter of the city. There are five bridges across the river at Kabul, of which 
four were in 1850 Lit for the passage of guns, 


For further details, the article on “Kabul” in the “' Gazetteer of Afghanis- 
tan” may he referred to. 


Kon Damay. 


The district of Koh Daman is about 30 miles in length, and varies from 4 
lo Sin breadth. It extends along the foot of the Paghman Tange of mountains, 
which forms its western boundary. Its southern limit isa low ridge jutting 
out nearly at right angles from the Paghman range, and separating the Koh 
Daman from the Chardeh and Paghman valleys. On the east it is bounded by 
low hills, along the foot of which runs a stream, which eventually becomes the 
Bhakar Darra river, and receives the whole drainage of the valley. 


To the north Koh Daman merges into Kohistan somewhere in the vicinity 
of Charikar. The Koh Daman may be considered the garien of Kabul, the 
greater part of the cultivated land being taken up by orchards and vineyards. 
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There are tito fairly well dened belts of eullivation, one extenting along the 
foot of the Paghman hills, where (he mouth of each valley is occupied by a 
large village or Lown surcounde:l by extensive and well watered gardens; ‘the 
other, where cornfields alternate with vineyards, strete! 
the main valley on the left bank of the Shaka Darra . Oo 

this tract are more seattered, and none of them are of such size and importance 
ns those on the higher slopes. 


Along the skirt of the hills the most important towns are Ghaza, Shaker 
Darra, Bezati, Kah Darra (including Bedak and D-h-i-Nao), Parza, Istalif, and 
Istarghij. Istalif is the largest place in the district, and is said ta contain 
1,200 houses. Ln the lower y tie Karez Mir, Baba Kush Kar, Iaji Kaik, 
Karinda, Kala Khan, Ak Sarai,and many smaller villages. ‘fhe majority of the 
villages have towers for defence and loopholed walls. “Between the two cultie 
vated strips ties a considerable expanss of gently sloping open and stony ground, 
intersected by ravines, and it is across this that main road to Charikar Ji 
thus enabling a forco to advance on a tolerably wide front inslead of thread 
the narrow and tortuous paths which lead through the strongly enclose 
vineyards and gardens. 


x 
d 


The Koh Daman ean be entered from Kabul by several passes. ‘The main 
road is by the Khirskhana Kotal passing to the west of the Wazirabad lake. 
‘The road over this Aofal is a made one, the gradients are easy, and it is passable 
forguns. Through the district itself there may be said to be only one main road. 
This leads through Kala Murad Beg and Haji Kaik, and then skirls the western 
side of the vineyards of Baba Kush Kar. This road is usually in fair orderand 
practicable for all arms and baggage animals, with the exception of wheeled 
artillery ; bat os it crosses numerous nalas and watercourses, obstructions 
could easily he made at such places. Timber is, however, plentiful, and bridges 
could be rapidly constructed. ‘Ihe district is well watered by streams and 
karezea, 


The district is chiefly famous for its grapes and other fruits, but wheat and 
barley are also grown, especially in tho northern part of the district, Lucerne 
and clover are procurable in moderate quantities, but, in the event of a prolong- 
ed occupation of the valley, forage would be a difficulty. 


The population of the Koh Daman is composed chiefly of Tajiks. There 
are tivo villages ovcupied by Afghans, and there is one which is entirely Hindu. 


Konstan. 


The Kohistan district is situated to the north of Kabul, and consis(s of the 
valleys of ‘'agao, Nijrao, Panjshir, and Charikar, with the minor valleys which 
open into them. It is not known if Ghorband forms part of the Kohistan 
district, Ithas here been treated as a separate district. 


The coup @@il presented by Kohistan when viewed from the plain of 
Bagram is most magnificent ; the winding courses of the rivers, the picturosque 
nppearance of the gardens and forts, the verdure of the pastures, the bold 
and varied aspect of tho environing hills crowned by the snowy summits 
of the Uindu Kush form a landscape which can scarcely bo conceived but 
by those who have witnessed it, 


Kohistan is only cultivated in the neighbourhood of its streams, but this 
bears buta small proportion to the mountains, which are high, steep, and corered 
with firs. The cultivated parts yield wheat and some other grains, but not 
enough for the inhabitants, and grain is imported from the Koh Daman. 


‘The following is a brief description of the different sub-divisions of 
Kohistan :— 


Tagao.—This is a valley lying to the west of the Laghman dislrict, and 
between Laghman and Nijrao. The Tagao stream rises in the mountains 
bordering Kafristan, and joins the Kabul river somewhere to the norlh-cast 
of Lataband. Very little, however, is known of the geography of this region, 
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which has-not been visited hy any European, and the map is therefore not. to 
be depended on, The valley runs north avd south, and its lower end is 
inbabiled by Ghilzais; the upper portion by Salis. 


The latter ave said ta have 6,060 houses. ‘The people are chiefly agvieul- 
tural, and the valley is tolerably productive. 


Nijrao.— his is a valley between fajao and Panjshir but, as in the case 

of tho former, but little is known of il, and it has never been mapped. ‘the 

ream draining the valley falls into the Panjshir river, Nijrao is almost 

inhabited Dy Tajiks, the lower rilages only 1 owned by Afghans. 

It is said to be populous and to be well w: L and highly prod ve. Grain 
is exported to other paris of Kohistan and to Kch Daman from Nijrao. 


Panjshiv.—This valley is drained by the river of that name which rises 
in the Hindu Kush near the Khawak pass (11,40 feet), and which, after being 
joined by the Ghorband, Shakar Darra, and olher streams, eventually fnlls into 
the Kabul river. The wpper part of the valley from its head to the Darband 
pass, which divides Panjshir from Charikar, was traversed by a party attach. 
ed ta the Afghan Boundary Commission, and this part of the valley, some 
80 miles in length, has been fully described in the Afghan Boundary Com. 
mission routes, ‘Ihe remainder of the Panjshir valley to ils junction with the 
Kabul river has not been visited. 


The upper part of the valley is described as na glen varying in width 
from 200 yards to 1} miles, There are numerous villages und a good deal of 
cultivation, and dense orchards surround almost every village. These orchards 
form on obstacle to the passage of baggage animals. A road runs up the valley 
to the Khawak pass. This is not fit for laden camels in its present state, but 
mules eanusce it. ‘The inbabitants of Padjshir are Tajiks. 


Charikar.—This sub-division of Kohistan consists of the town of Chari- 
kar and its neighbourhood. The Governor of Kohistan resides here. ‘The 
town (5,260 fect) was suid to contain 3,000 houses in 1882, Its inhabit- 
ants are ‘Lajiks, Uzbaks, Kizilbashes, Hazaras, and Windus, The latter are 
Sikhs, numbering 150 families, all traders and shop-keepers. The position of 
Charikar is stra cally of great importance, as Lhe reads over the Hindu Kush 
proper unite in its neighbourbond. In the first Afghan war troops were 
stationed at Charikar. Major Eldred Pottinger, who was Political Agent 
there at the time, says The valley of Charikar offers every advantage for 
the cantonment of troops; it abounds in supplies of all kinds ; labour is cheap, 
the forage for horses aud camels excellent, and the climate is wilder than 
that of habul.” 


Gnonnaxp, 


This district comprises the valley drained by the Ghorband river lying 
between the Hindu Kush on the north and the Koh-i-Baba and the Paghman 
ranger on the south. At the head of the Ghorbaod valley the Hindu Kush 
and Kob-i-Baba overlap, as explained in Part 11. 


The district extends from Do-Ao, one day's march east of the Shibar pass, 
(o Tulam Darra, about six miles north of Charikar. 


The Hakim of Ghorband resides at Sih ‘Gird. Here the valley is 6 or 
6 miles wide, and a broad gravelly dash on the right bank would afford camp- 
ing space fora very large force, soy an army corps. Supplies in consider- 
able quantities are procurable from ihe many villages in the valley, and fire- 
wood and water ore abundant. The elevation of Siah Gird is 6,277 vet, and the 
population consists of about 200 families, cbiclly Tajiks. ‘The upper part of 
the Ghorband valley is inhabited by Shekh Ali Hazaras, who are said to number 
6.000 families, nnd the river above Siah Gird is called the Shekh Ali stream. 
‘The Saidan Darra is occupied by Afghans who number about 2,000 families. The 
rest of thefinhabitants of Ghorband are for the most part Tajike and Shinwaris. 
‘These last inbabit some of the ravines between the upper ‘part of the valley 
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ani the Pazlman mountains. They number some 500 families, and are the 
principal owners of sheep. ‘They also own about 1,000 camels, the only ones to 
be found in Ghorband, ‘There is grazing for about 10,000 camels near 
Fringal. 


In the lower villages whoat, barley, and Indian-corn are cultivated. ‘There 
is only one crop a year, Fruit is plentiful. Inthe lower valleys both of tho 
Paghman and Mindu Kush ranges firewood is obtainable in largo quantities, 
‘The total population of Ghorband may he put down at 46,000. ‘There are 
numeraus passes leading over (he Hindu Kush te the north. Tho most im. 
pertant of these is the Chahardar, over which the Amir has made a road in- 
tended to he practicable for wheeled artiNery. The subject of these passes will 
be referred to again in Chapter LIL. The voad up the valley leading over 
the easy Shibar pass into Bamisn is also said to be fit for wheeled artillery. 


Basan. 


A portion of the district of Bamian has already been described in Part II, 
but, as the district forms part of the province of Kabul, it is necessary to repeat 
the description here. Bamian is the only part of the Kabul province north of 
the great. range of the Koh-i-Baba and Hindu Kush. It comprises (i) the 
valley of Bamian and its different glens all draining to the Surkhab (Kunduz 
river); (ii) the considerable district of Yak Walang, which is to the west of 
Bamian, and is drained by the head-waters of the Rud-i-Band-i-Amir, the 
ancient Balkh-ab; ond (iii) the north-western Hazarajat districts, commonly 
called the Dai Zangi country. 


The climate of the whole district is severe in winter, the cleration being 
nowhere lesa than 8,000 feet, aud’ rising in tho highest inhabited parts to 
11,500 fect. 


Bamian.—Bamian proper is a long deep valley immediately at the foot of 
the northern spurs of the main range, with all the glens and ravines rupning 
into it. The stream which rans through it is shallow in the autumn and only 
a few yards wide. Its western boundary is the watershed between the Bamian 
stream and ihe sources of the Mud-i-Band-i-Amir. Looking east from this 
watershed, Coloucl Maitland describes the general aspect of the Bamian dis- 
trict as bleak and barren, 


The population is four-fifths Tazara, very little beyond the actual narrow 
valley being held by the 'Tajiks and Saiads, who constitute the remainder of the 
inhabitants. Forts or high walled villages are scattered up and down the vul- 
ley. The total number of families is said (o be 4,310, 


There is a good deul of cultivation in the valleys and glens of Bamian, but 
no large amounlof supplies is procurable. Wheat and barley are grown. Io 
the more elevated tracts there is no wheat, and the people eat barley bread. 
With regard to supplies, 500 maunds of afa aud 2,000 maunds of barley might 
perhaps be collected extra to the amount required for the wants of the inhabit- 
ants. A depot at Bamian might, however, be stocked from Darra Yusuf. 
Sheep are abundant, and gi is procurable from Besud. The pack animals of 
the district are yabus and bullocks. ‘There ave no camels. Camel forage 
at any time of the year would probably be scarce. The Hakim of the 
wt lives in asmall fort about the middle of the valley known as Kala 
o the south of which is a plateau which would form an excellent 
ground for troops. It is watered by a darez, and lucerne is 


EI 
here cultivated. 

'The present Amir has greatly improved the roads to Bamian from Kobul, 
and the chief importance of the district lies in the fact that the main road from 
Kabul to Afghan-Turkistan passes through it. T road runs o:@ Arghandi, 
Gardan Diwal, Kharzar, and the IIajigak pass to Zohak in Hamian. Lfere it is 
joined by the routes from Kabul eid the Leak and Shibar, Over this last runs 
the Amir’s made road through Ghorband above-mentioned ; this is open all the 
year round, the height of the Shibar being only 9,800 feet, whereas the Hajigak 
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3 ween 12,000 and 13,000 fect, and are closed for at least three 
eae: From whathas heen stated above it will be seen that all 
the ronds from the three principal prsses over the Koh-i- Baba to Kabul unite 
nenr Zohak, and the strategic importanee of the position fully secounts for the 
ancient prestige of that ruined fortress. ‘Cho main route from Kabul to Tur- 
kislan alterleaving Bamian rnos through Saighan and Kamard, and thence 
over the Kara Kotal to Uaibak and Tashkurghan. The Amir his, however, 
made a road via the Surkhab valley to Ghori, and thence to Haibak i, and this 
is intended to be used as a winter road in conjunctiou with the Shibar, aud, 
though very long, will be passable all the year round. 


The importanes of Bamian is therefore due to its position. A force 
located there would cover the Koh-i-Baba group of passes, and would command 
the main route from Turkistan to Kabul, 


Yuk Watang—Tho sub-district of Yak Walang lies to the west of Bamian 
proper. aud is draiued by the head-waters of the Rul-i- Band-i-Amir. On the 
north Yak Walang is bounded by the Darra Yusuf and Balkh-ab districts of 
Afghan-Turkistan, on tho west by the Dai Zaingi country, and on the south by 
the Koh-i-Baba range, the height of which hero is about 13,090 fect. It covers 
a large arca of about 2,800 square mites, a part of which, however, is barren 
and uninhabited, except by people grazing their flocks in summer. 


The inhabitants of Yak Walang ave all [azaras and Hazara Suiads, and 
number 3,000 families. ‘The district grows a considerable amount of wheat 
and barley in its fertilezglens, and also a little fruit. The people have a good 
many small horses and ponics and also cattle. Sheep are not numerous. It 
is estimated by Colonel Maitland that, if necessary, 2,000 maunds of wheat and 
6,000 maunds of barley could be collected in this district. GAi in proportion to 
ata might be forthcoming, and deficiencies could be made up from Besud, where 
it is produced in large quantities. Grass is abundant in Yak Walang, and bag- 
gage animals would find grazing in most parts of the district in spring and 
summer. The source of the Rud-i-Band-i-Amir is in the curious series of 
Jokes called Band-i-Amir on the northern side of the Koh-i-Baba, From these 
lakes to Sulij the deep valley of the river, though generally speaking more than 
8,000 feet above the sea, is fairly populated nnd tolerably fertile. It then enters 
a series of gorges bounded by enormous cliffs, while the river becomes deep, 
swift,and unfordable. The road down the valley is quite impracticable for 
baggage animals. The only importance, therefore, of the Yak Walang district 
is that it is traversed by two roads, one of which runs from castio west from 
Bamian to Daolatyar vid the Bakkak (11,660 feet) and Sar-i-Kejak (11,690 
foct) passes, and meets the main road from Kabul to Herat at Kala Safarak. 
This route is easy, with the exception ofthe north side of the Bakkak Kotal, 
which is long and steep. ‘I'he other road runs from south to north, and, starting 
fron Ghazni, traverses Besud and crosses the Koh-i-Baba by a lofty pass (the 
Zard Sang) to Band-i-Amir. Thence it runs vid Darra Yusuf to Tashkurghan. 
Practically Juno to September is the only season during which uso could be 
made of these routes by troops. 


Dai Zangi.—The Dai Zangi country is extensive, and was till lately practi- 
cally independent, Ithas been browsht into good order by the present Amir 
by the simple expedient of driving a road through it, and using it for the 
passage of troops between Kabul and Herat. 


Itis really part of the Hazarajat, but it pays revenue to Bamian, and is 
considered part of that distrivt. It lies to the south of the Koh-i-Baba, and 
is hounded on the west by the Daolityar district of the Herat province, on the 
south by the Mazarajat, and on the east by Besnd. The western part of 
the district is drained by the Lal and Sar-i-Jangal streams, which unite west 
of Daolatyar, and become the Mari Rud. ‘Phe eastern part of the district is 
vers hills nnd consists of deep glens and valleys draining to the Ifelmand. The 
population is estimated al 11,000 families, of which 10,000 are Dai Zangi ITaza- 
Tas, the remaining 1,000 being Dai Kundis. % 
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The Dai Zangi country produces grain, chi q i 

2 grain, chiefly barley (the country hein 
mostly too cold for wheat), pulse of various kinds, hi, in wool. iyi Be 
very numerous, and there is good grazing for them, also for vabus all over 
te Hlseriets Caltle a hey plentiful. ‘There are a certain number of small 
horses in the country, hey are active, hardy little animals, which wi ; 
well for mounted infantry. i uf ; — eo 


The main road from Kabul to Ierat rid Daolatyar passes throne 
district from end to end. This is a made, or rather it fy ie uae oa 
proved, road. In 19385 it was 12 fect wide in some places ; in others only 6 
feet or less. The few rocky places where blasting would be required were 
untouched, Tho gradients were often too steep, and, what was worse, the 
clayey soil of the hills holding much water rendered (ho track impra ble 
for baggage animals till long after the melting of the snow had nominally 
opened the passes. In dry weather again the road was liable to be eutup if 
aubjected to heavy traffic. Ihe road is snid since 1885 to have heen made 
18 feet wide throughout, but this is doubtfal. In summer and autumn, that 
is, from June to October inclusive, it is the regular postal route between Kabul 
and Ilerat. 


It is also much used for the movement of small bodies of troops moving 
iu relief, and tho people of the districts through which it pasaes are accustomed 
to collect supplies for Afghan troops. Ihe Dai Zangi country it is estimated 
could produce, if proper notice were giren, about 1,000 maunds of ala and 
3,700 maunds of barley, besides mutton and ghi in abundance. 


The country, like the Inazarajat in general, is very trecless. The only 
things that can be called trees throughout the greater part of it are small willows 
by the sido of the streams. In most parts of the district fuel is scarce. 


Besup. 


The district of Besud is the most easterly portion of the Hazarajat, but it 
is o regular district of the Kabul province. 


It comprises all the upper basin of the Ifelmand, and north of Gardgn 
Diwal it includes Khesh, which drains to Ghorband, On the north the 
Koh-i-Baba divides Besud from Bamian, on the east the watershed between 
the Helmand and Kabul rivers forms the boundary, on the south it is not 
possible to define its limits, as the country is practically uukaown, but Besud 
is supposed to inelude the Khawat valley; lastly, on the west the district is 
bounded by the Dai Zangi country, ‘Che length of the district from east to 
west is therefore abont GO miles, and ita width from north to south is somewhat 
less than 50 miles. Its elevation must be fully 10,000 feet. On the road 
from Ghazni (o the Zard Sang pass, which crosses the distvict from south- 
east to north-west, only ono of the camping-grounds is under that 
height, whilst. the lowest spot on the road, the crossing of the Helmand, is 
8,700 fect. The whole district is hilly like the Hazavajat in general, but 
it can hardly be called mountainous, that is to say, the hills co not rise to 
any great height above the valleys ; ncither are they rocky nor very steep. 
Besud is considered the most fertile district in the Hazavajat. A great deal 
of wheat and barley is grown, but the population is so large for the size and 
natura of the country that there can be little surplus. Indian-corn and 
pulses of sorts are also cultivated. Bullocks are used for ploughing and as 
pack animals. Donkeys are common, but thereare not many horses, and no 
camels in Besnd. The people own a largo number of sheep and also goats. 
The yhi is said to be the best in Afghanistan. Grass appcars to be abundant, 
but the district is almost totally destitute of trecs, and firewood is frequently 
difficult lo procure. 


{The climate of Besud is very severe in sinter, and owing to the snow 
the whole district may be considered impassable for troops from December 
Lill April jnelusive in’ an average year. ‘The harvest is late, not till the end 
of September or beginoing of October, and there is only one crop a year. 
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lation of the Besud district are all Ifazaras of the Besud 
ee Lit fae some 15,000 families, or not less than 50,000 souls. The 
nomival head-quarters of the Afghan Naib, who is in charge of the district, is 
at Gardan Diwal, but he sometimes lives in Kabul, only making a tour in the 
summer to collect the revenue. 


Besud is traversed by several important roails. There is first the main 
route from Kabul to Afghan-Turkistan vid Bamian, which crosses the castern 
part of the district, entcring by the Unai and leaving hy the Najigak 

ass. Next there is the road from Kabul to Herat vid Daolaiyar, which 
ranches off from the Bamian road shortly afler the latter enters Besud. 
Finally, there is the route already mentioned from Ghazni to Band-i- Amir, 
and thenee by Darra Yusuf to Mazar-i-Sharif. ‘This crosses the western part 
of the district, entering by the Karnala Kotal, and leaving hy the Zard Sang 
pass (about 13,300 feet) over the Koh-i- Baba. The _dirst two are made 
roads, and may be considered practierble, (hough with dilliculty, for wheeled 
artillery. All these routes are completely closed in winter. 


Tlazanagat, 


The country of the Wazaras is commonly known as the Mazarajat or Iazar- 
istan. In common parlance these terms seem to be applied to the country 
south of the Koh-i-Baba, between the watershed of the Welmand and the Wardak 
country on the east.and the Taimani plateau on the west, On the south it may 
be said to be bounded by Zamindawar, by the Kandahar districts of Tirin, 
and Nawa-i-Arghandab. Qn the south-east is the Ghazni district of the Kabul 
province. A large number of Mazaras contiguous to Ghazni pay revenue te the 
Hakin of that place. It is doubtful whether the country of these [fazaras is 
cousidered as being in the Hazarajat or not. The country of the Shekh Alis 
and the districts of Yak Walang, Bamian, &c., although inhabited by Hazaras, are 
not included in the Hazarajat. The country of the Dai Zangis, although a portion 
of Hazaristan, is part of the Bamian district, and has been described under that 
head. Besud in the same way, although included in the Iazarajat, is a 
separate district of the Kabul province, and Las been described as such. 


Besides the Dai Zangi country on the north and Besud on the north-east, 
the Hazarajat includes the following districts:—On the west the Dai Kundi 
country; on the south-east a considerable tract inhabited by Hazaras, who 
were till quile recently independent, and whom the Amir bas during the past 
year becn trying to bring into subjection. East of these again are the 
Ghazni Hazaras, about two-thirds of whose country may be included in the 
Tlazarajat. Nawa-ieArghandab, Dahla, ‘Tirin, Derawat, Khunai, Baghran, &c., 
portions of which are iuhabiled by Hazaras, are not, however, considered to 
belong to the Hazarajat, but are portions of tho Kandahar ond Farah pro- 
yinces. 


The total length of the Hazarajat, as above defined, is something less than 
200 miles [rom north-east to south-west, and its greatest breadth is 150 miles. 


The whole of the Hazara country is mountainous. Its average elevation is 
somewhere about 10,000 feet. There are peaks in it of over 13,000 fect. Those 
of the Koh-i-Baba rise to upwards of 16,000 fect. Dut the average clevation 
of permanently inhabited places may be taken at about 8,000 feet, 


Roughly speaking, the Iazarajat is the basin of the Upper elmand. The 
gencral character of the country is very different from these portions of 
Afghanistan which are best_ known to us from having been occupied by our 
troops during the war of 1678-80. 


In its physical aspect the Hazarajat may be said to hold an intermediate posi- 
tion between the bare rocky and forbidding hills of the tribes on our north-west 
frontier and the finely grassed downs which are characteristic of large portions of 
Badakshan, Afghan-Turkistan, and the northern part of Herat. ‘Taken asa whole, 
the Hazarajat_bears a certain resemblance to the highlands of Scotland. ‘The 
mountains are generally covered with soil and rise iu great folds, presenting a 
Avcided contrast Lo the sharp bare ridges of rock which prevail in those parts 
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of Afghanistan nearest to India. On many of the ITnzara i ‘ 
cultivation far up the sides, nearly to belt eacasaig The calleyeor ie rh 
and rivers are generally narrow, and the further the stream is descended, the 
deeper the valley,ond the more frequent the gorzes throush which it m se: 
asa rule, the upper valleys and «lens are shallower and more open then “the 
lower. No doubt there are many exceptions, but in the course of a longialicane 
its valless may be expected to contract rather than expand as it is descended 
For this reason roads do not usually follow the valleys of main streams, or, it 
they do, they frequently take to the hills on either side (o avoid difficult defiles 
In all the northern, that is to say the upper, part of the country the vallers, 
though frequently narrow, are not very deep, and the hills on eitber side are 
comparatively low and generally casy of access, ‘Lhe latter are also often well 
covered with grass 1n spring and summer, 

Tho mast dificult part of the Hazarajat is that o-cupied by the in: . 
ent Hazaras. ‘Tho Dai ‘Kundi comntey laa said ta be eae bi fh a 
no portion of cither of these tracts has as yet been explored. ‘Those parts of 
the Hazarajat which are best known to us, namely, the Dai Zangi country and 
Besud, are by no means difficult for a hill country, 

The whole of the Hazarajat is very treeless. Even the juniper, which is 
found in most other parts of Afyhanistan, appears here to be rare. ‘Lhe only 
trees seem to be small willows by the watercourses, and here and there some white 
poplars. The common fucl of the Iazaras is obtained from bushes aud low sernb, 
including wormwood, which grow on the hills, aud which are known by the 
general name of bula (bushes). 

The fertility of the Uazarajat is considerable for so hilly a country. 
Although the amount of irrigated land in the valleys is not large, there is a 
considerable area cultivated which is unirrigated, and lields may be seen all over 
the hillsides; and, though seldom or never terraced, the crops are said to do well, 
The higher parts of the country are almost too cold for wheat, but barley is 
successfully cultivated in most places. An inferior kind of barley called kaljao 
is largely grown, and on this and various kinds of pulse the Hazaras greatly 
depend for their food supply. 

Sheep are numerous in most parts of the country, and the Iazaras also possess 
many small horses, which have much endurance and are very clever in getting 
up and down their native hills. Bullocks are used for ploughing and also 
as pack animals. Donkeys are common, but there are no camels in the Iazara- 
jat. The climate is very severe in winter, aad the greater part of the country 
is impassable for several months. In the higher parts, as the Pas-i-Kob and the 
Dai Kundi country, snow lies on the ground for five months. After the melt- 
ing of the snow in April, there is a month or six weeks of rainy weather, when 
the clayey soil, saturated with moisture, renders travelling very difficult and 
all the streams are in flood. Irom May or June to tho end of September the 
climate is said to be maguificent. 

The important roads in the Hazarajat are few. The main Xafila route [rom 
Kabul to Afghan-Turkistan vid Bamian passes through the eastern end of 
Besud as alveady mentioned. It isa good camel road. The main route from 
Kabul to Lerat branches from the above and traverses the whole of northern 
Hazarajat from end to end. It has been made, or rather greatly improved, by 
the present Amir, and is now much used during the summer months. The 
opening up of this route has contributed in a notable manner to the subjugation 
of the country through which it passes. A road from Ghazni through Besud 
and over the Zard Sang pass to Band-i-Amir has already been mentioned, and 
appears to be much used. We know nothing of any roads from the Tirin and 
Derawat districts of Kandahar, or from Upper Zamindawar northwards 
through tho Dai Kundi country. Of course some such must exist, but they 
are probably very difficult, ‘Ihe road up the Helmand to Ghizao is distinctly 
stated to be very bad in places. 

As to supplies, it is not to be supposed that any great amount could be 
obtained in the Mazarajat. It is true the couutry is more fertile than might 
be expected of a mountainous region, but the population is comparatively 
large, and the food surplus must be small. Grass should be fairly abundant 
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in most places, but firewool is everywhere scanty. da or wheat is snid to be 
very good in the Mazarajat, though the poorer classes can seldom afford to eat 
it. The ghi is also excellent. Mutton should bo fairly plentiful. ‘There is no 
salt, and this has to be imported. 

With regard to the population of the Hazarajat, Colonel Maitland estimates 
it as 77,500 families, exelusive of the population of Besud and of the Dai Zangi 
country, which have been separately cousidered. ‘This number includes 11,000 
families of the Dai Kundis, £4,500 families of independent Hazaras, and 22,000 
families of Ghazni IHazaras. 


In character the Iazaras are simple, good-natured, and honest, They ave 
reputed not to be very warlike, but that Uiey can fight wellin their own hills 
was shown last year, when they had to meet Afghan troops armed with breech- 
loaders, their own arms being only swords and matchlocks. 


The villages of the Hazaras are small, irregularly built collections of mud 
Nuts. Each village has its tower of refuge, if not a small fort in its vicinity; 
and these ave generally strong and neatly built.: The forts of the chiefs aro 
often well finished structures, with high walls and towers for flank defence. 


The Ifazaras of the Jazarajat are Shiahs, and are extremely attached to 
that form of the Mubammadan faith. They havea rooted antipathy to the 
Afghans, who are Sunnis. ‘Their fcelings are decidedly friendly towards the 
British, as was shown during the late war. They probably Jook upon us as the 
encmies of their foes, the Afghans. They would gladly accept British rule, as 
they are well aware it would mean freedom and not oppression; and as British 
subjects they might be reckoned on not only to support our rule, but also to 
resist our enemics to the hest of their ability. 


CUAPTER IIL* 


STNATEGICAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


From whal. has gone befor», it will be seen that i 
the Kabul province known as the Wazarajat may be pens wie rae ot 
for military operations on a large seale. Formerly the Hazarajat a puma 
ag an extremely difficult region, but this view has been somewhat modifi d 
since the return of the Afghan Boundary Commission. The Amir, as alread 
rocationed, has driven a road 18 feet wide right through from Kabul to If mane: 
and this road is occasionally used by troops. ‘The gradients are, however, bad. 
and in its present condition the road is hardly practicable for wheeled arliller: . 
Moreover, the distance from Kabul to Merat is 41 marches or 467 miles 
Colonel Maitland considers that “it might be possible for a Brilish Indian 
division, with its ordinary complement of artillery, to march from Kabul to 
Herat ia somewhat less tan three months, provided (1) it started at the 
proper season ; (2) that previous arrangements had been made for the collection 
of supplies along the road ; and (3) ¢hat no opposition was encountered. If 
the artillery consisted entirely of mountain batteries and the marching power 
of the troops could be relied on, the time might he reduced to seven. weeks. 
It must also be noted that under the most favourablo circumstances local 
supplies would bo short in many places, and altogether wanting in some others, 
80 tliat 15 to 25 days’ rations for men and animals (without bhwea) would 
have to be taken from Kabul.”\ The same reasoning applies mutatis mutandis 
to a Russian advance from Hetat to Kabul; and, if the latter place were 
occupied by a British forec, not only could the march of the division he harass 
ed, but it could be opposed in earnest at any selected point as it neared Kabul, 
and 2 repulse there would be disastrous to the [ussians, ending probably in 
the practical destruction of the force. | The great clevation of the road, espe- 
cially where it passes through the Hazarajat, would also be a serious objection 
to its use for military operations, as it is closed for some months in the winter. 
On the whole, it would seem unlikely that this road, even at the very best 
time of the year, could be used by onrselves or by the Russians for an opera- 
tion of any magnitude, and it may accordingly be omitted from strategical 
calculations. -- 

With regard to the Mazarajat generally, although itis not so difficult as 
was formally supposed, yet in moving troops a continued series of marches 
over steep gradients wears out both men and animals, even when no serious 
obstacle is anywhere encountered. Added to this there isthe difficulty in 
obtaining supplics in quantities sufficient for a large force; also the fact that the 
country has an average elevation of 10,000 feet, and is only passable for about - 
five months in the year. Morcover, with the exception of (he one above 
mentioned, there do not appear to be any roads through this region, Vor those 
reasons the wholo of the Hazarajat may be considered impracticable for regular 
military operations. 

Moth baat of Kabul lies the almost unknown country of Kafristan. Tho 
explorations of Colonel Lockhart’s mission showed that the Kafristan portion 
of the Hindu Kush is for military purposes impassable, and it is owing to the 
impracticable nature of the coun(ry itself that Kafristan has been able to 
maintain its independence for centurics, although surrounded on all sides hy 
fanatical Muhammadan tribes. ‘This same impracticabilily would prevent 
it being made uso of for military operations ou a large seale, and it may 
therefore, like the Hazarajat, be_ onitted from strategical calculations. The 
same remark applies to the region extending Irom Kafristan to Kashmir, 
provided wo have the command of Chitral, snd can prevent the passage of 
any foree by the Dorah, Baroghil, or intorveniug passes through Chitral to 
the Kunar valley. 


© For the information contained in thie chapter, J atu chieily indvbted lo reports by Colonels Maitland and 


Thotdich. 
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There are thue two impassable blocks protecting the west and north-east 
of the Kabul province, but theso are connected by a region of the very highest 
importance, since through it lic all the yoals from Afyhan-Turkistan and 
Badakshan to Kabul, The three most important of these roads have been 
acentioned in Chapter I. The first two lead lo Bamian, one eid tho Unai and 
Ifajigak pnsses, and the other vid Charikar, the Ghorband valley, and the 
Shibar pass; tho latter is longer, but it is open throughout the year, From 
Bamian the road to Mazar-i-Sharif gocs either vid Saighan, Kamard, and | the 
Kora Kotal to Maibak and Tashkurghan, or via Saighan, Doshi, and Haibak 
to Tashkurghan : the latter is longer, but if taken in connection with the Toad 
from Bamian to Kabul vid the Shibar is open all the year round. The third 
yoad from Kabul to Afghan-Turkistan is eté Charikar and the Chahardar pasa 
to Dahan-i-Iskar, where it mects the road above, mentioned from Bamian to 
Doshi. The distances hy these three ronds are given in Part I. It may be 
mentioned here that they have all three been made or improved by the present 
Amir and are practicable for laden camels, and probably with difficulty for 


wheeled arlillery. 


Besides the above, there are other routes which for strategical purposes 
it is necessary to consider, but it may be premised that none of them are 
practicable for wheeled traffic. West of, and Parallel to, the road from Damian 
to Haibuk fd Saighan, Kamard, and the Kara Kotal is a route ofé Darra Yusuf 
to Mazar-i-Sharif, This road runs from Band-i-Amir (Kala Jafir) in Yak 
Walang, and is continued south over tho Koh-j-Baba by the Zard Sang poss 
(about 13,300 feet) through Besud to Ghazni. It appears to be o very fair 
roule track the whole way, but it is closed for at least four months ever 
year. Tho distance from Ghazni to Band-i-Amir is 11 marches or 126: 
miles, and from there on to Mazar-i-Sharif is 174 miles divided into 14 marches. 
‘This gives a distinct road practicable for troops with mountain artillery from 
Ghazni direct to Mazar-i-Sharif. A largo amount of supplies can often be 
procured in the Darra Yusuf district, and Besud is considered the most fertile 
portion of the Hazarajat. 


The most important roads, however, are those over the Hindu Kush 
which unite about Charikar. These are the roads which have been used 
by some of the most successful of the invaders of India from Alexander 
the Great downwards, Timur Lang and Babar both crossed the Hindu 
Kush, and, coming down to later times, Aurangzib’s passage of this Tange 
by the Chahardar pass is still talked of in tho country, He is said to 
have had a numerous artillery, which was transported on camels. 


The length of that portion of the great range which extends from the 
Shibar at the head of the Ghorband to the head of the Panjshir valley, and 
whick may he called the Hindu Kush proper, is about 150 miles. Within 
this distance it is crossed by fifteen recognised roads. Certainly many of them 
are bad, hut several may be considered practicable for infantry, cavalry, and 
laden mules, ‘Ihe best of these roads is that over the Chahardar pass, which 
has been mentioned abote. Lt has been made practicable for wheeled artillery. 
It is the most direct road from Afghan-'Turkistan to Charikar and Kabul. 
From Dahan-i-Iskar it runs up the Darra Iskar and crosses a long and elevated 
spur of the Hindu-Kush by the Fasak Kotal (10,020 feet), and then descends 
again to Chahardar. From Chahardar the road, which is very well made, 
runs gently up to the Hindu-Kush watershed, which it crosses by the Chahardar 
Kotal (13,!,00 feet), and then falls again somewhat more steeply into the Ghor- 
band valley. 


‘To the east of the Chahardar route is a collection of passes commonly 
known as the Khinjan group. It includes the Walian, the Kaoshan, and 
the Bajgah (or Salang), also called the Parwan. Intermediately there are many 
other tracks across the mountains, the names of which have all been obtained 
and the approximate positions laid down; but these are the main routes, and 
the only ones that could be utilized for heavily laden transport. 
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The best of the Khinjan grou i ‘ 
Captain the Hon’ble M. ‘Dalbot ech ba cegg in rh eee —_ set 
gonstruotion of the Chahardar road it was considered hy the foe Vag mali me 
the best natural kafila route Srom Kabul to Afehan-Tarki: ia aut borigies/ a 
old route vid Bamian, in spite of its altitude. Even now it ie vent! = 
It is a very fairly good road for laden camels (as Afghans use msl oa 
the exception of certain portions here and there, which are execedin, cama) with 
‘al re irc of boulders. Cuptain ‘Talbot considered, however iat ef 
¢ difficult to improve the road to any great. extent. A , } 
sould eStpeicied and an immense amount of a peli gs 
a eT ae that it was practicable to make the road passable for wheel- 
The Walian seems to be of the same cl y 
gccerostcs the Hindu Kush about seven miles baitiprag Hi ge re 
ne a wre a It is described as a worse paas than the Kaoshan with siwilar 
To the east of the Kaoshan is the Bajgah i 
st of ajgah. This route runs f, 
up the Darra-i-Dajgah to the pass of that name, and then dastcads: pee 
y the Darra-i-Salang, so that this pass is apt lo have several names applied 
to it. The pags is open and is only 12,500 fect, but the gradients on the south 
side are very steep, there being a fall of 4,000 feet in the first five miles, 
which gives a gradient steeper than 1 in 7, steeper than on any of the other 
routes mentioued above. Near Parwan the only available roadway for laden 
camels is the actual bed of the stream, which would be impracticable in time 
kas ‘gcan pr goat — about this pass is its low altitude compared 
9 of the Kaoshan. Moreover, it i it i i 
ne oe r, it is a route along which supplies are 
The great ndvantage possessed by this group of passes—the Walian, tho 
Kaoshan, and the Bajgah—is that they have but cia botal to cross, Whey are 
closed only ten days or so earlier than the Chahardar. It may be reckoned 
that thoy are certainly closed between tho middle of November and the end 
of April to al! but footmen, and they may be blocked both earlicr and later. 
To the east of the Khinjan group of passes is tho Khawak roulo. This 
leads from Narin and Avderab to the head of the Panjshir valley. It is 
a low pass (11,240 feet). ‘There is an alternative kofal which may be used 
res as Til, and this seems to be better than the Khowak, though a little 
igher. 
We have thus the following groups of passes leading from Afghon-Tur- 


kistan to Kabul :— 


(1) From Bamian to Kabul :— 
(a) Tho Hajigak. ¢ Both of them high roads, but 
] (with the Cuai_ pass south of the 


(8) The Irak. Helmand) involving at least three 
high passes, and liable in the win- 


: (ter to be blockeil by snow. 
(2) Bamian to Kabul oé Chavikar. 
Tho Shibar, aiso a high road, and always open. 
(3) Ghori to Kabul cié Charikar. 
Tho Chahardar, a high road crossing two passes, aud liable in the winter 
to be blocked by snow. 


(4) Khivjan to Kabul vid Charikar. 
Allof them crossing the Hindu. 


(a) The Walian. { ssing th 

{ Kush at a very high altitude, but 

(8) Tho Kaoshan. involving only one pea ass. 

} fia “<9 None of them are good roads, and are 

(c) The Bajgab. | liable to be blocked by suow for at 
) Least four months. 


(5) Anderab to Kabul vid Charikar. 
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The Kbawak, a comparatively low pe ovor the Hindu-Kush, generally 
open, but circuitous, and involving several minor passes. 


Besides the above, which are all open to tho passage of mountain artillery, 
cavalry, and infantry, there arc many footpaths and tracks passable for borse- 
men. Colonel Ioldich considers it improbable that a practicable route fora 
force advancing from Badakshan exists east of the Khawak pass. It will thus 
be seen that the reputation, which the Hindu Kush formerly possessed as a 
formidable barrier to an advance from Afghaon-Turkistan towards Kabul, 
has been reduced considerably by the more recent information obtained by the 
officers of tho Afghan Boundary Commission. The real difficulties appear to lio 
rather in the general scarcity of supplies and forage than in the physical 
character of the range. 

The general character of all the passes appear to be much the same. 
The paths ascend narrow glens on the south side of the range to the lofty 
and desolate crest, with ils splintered granite peaks and patches of perennial 
snow. The scenery here is not in the least like that of ordinary Afghan moun- 
tains, but rather resembles that of the higher Grampians. Northward, the 
descent is down larger and less narrow glens at an casier gradient. These glens 
have a very Scotch look about them, and the lower parts are fairly well wooded. 
Towards the mouths of the glens on both sides are masses of orchards, with 
strips of cultivation, and more or less scattered villages, some of them of con- 
siderable size. 


The Hindu Kush, speaking generally, is passable for about seven months 
inthe year from May to November inclusive ; but on account of the difficulty 
of crossing the unbridged streams during the early part of the season, the roads 
are not considered open until about the end of June. 


Tt must also be remembered that the Hindu Kush properis a single range 
and not a mountainous region, and, although of considerable elevation, it can 
be crossed by any of the routes in four or Gye marches. 


From the above it will be scen Lhatan enemy from the north might cross 
the Hindu Kush in several columns near enough to have a fair chance of sup- 
porting each other, and if he once penetrated into the Koh Daman with his 
infantry and mountain guns, it would not take him long to bring up wheeled 
artillery by the Chahardar road, which would in the meantime have been im- 
proved by his sappers. Col mel Maitiand points out that considering the Rus- 
sian army in 1877-78 crossed the Balkans and marched for weeks in the depth 
of winter not only without tents, but absolutely without baggage, and had no 
greater protection from the wealher than their great-coats, it is not to be eup- 
posed the passage of the Hindu Kush in summer would prove an impossible 
exploit. The ouly transport accessary would be that for supplies and ammuni- 
tion. It would not, however, be possible for the Russians to attempt such an 
operation unless they had been for some time in possession of Afghan-Turkistan 
and had a railway at least as far as Tashkurghan. Before that it is to be hoped 
we should be in secure possession of the Kabul province, and that our boundary 
would extend at least as far north as the further foot of tho Hindu Kush and 
the Kara Kotal beyond Kamard.* 


All the roads over the Iindu Kush proper converge and meet in the 
neighbourhood of Charikar, so that this isa most important strategical point 
for concentratiag the reserve of any forces or detachments observing the Hindu 
Kush passes. Charikar is 40 miles or 4 marches from Kabul. 


“It is not likely the enemy would make usc of any pass east of the Bajgah, 
since doing so would involve a wide disporsion of his force without any corre- 
sponding advantage. rom the conformation of the country it would not be 
very casy to strike the advancing columns in succession before they united. 
They would to a great extent allord each other mutual support, and the spurs 
dividing the ravines or glens by which the roads descend from the crest of the 
mountains are accessible to infantry. In fact it is quite likely the oncmy’s 
infantry would march along the top of the spurs while the trains followed the 


© Bee Licateoant-Colonel Meitiard’s remake about this boundary in “Afghanistan Stralegically Covsidered, ” 1687- 
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tracks at the bottom of the glens, Still an eff 

columns during the cnvenieit would, of pon hee tery ie Bs 
Kohistanis armed by ourselves, and under British leadership, might ‘be x 
assistance, or levies of Kohistanisand Koh Damanis might be direct d pie 
the modgtains by some of the less known roads to fall on the enews ‘i on 
communidgtions. This presupposes that the country is in our on h ‘ds ; 
otherwiso the assistance of the Kohistanis would be of very doubt(ul walue.”* ‘ 


The Koh Daman, as has heen seen, is a very ferlile and thi 

district. Owing to the numerous orchards, vinevards, and pie PL 
bs walled fields, and also to its numerous irrigation channels, the count 

is very close and difficult for the movement of troops. If, tbercfore. th 
attempt to prevent the junction of the enomy’s columns be unsuccessfal he 
would hare to be attacked vigorously as soon as possible afler debouchine 
from the hills; but if this also failed to stop him, then it wonld be neeessary 
to fell back slowly through the Koh Daman, and take up a position in and 
about Kabul. This place could be converted into a strong entrenched camp 
for thirty or forty thouennd men by constructing a circle of detached works 
on Siah Sang, Bemaru, Asmai, Sher Darwaza, &e. These works once com- 
pleted and properly provisioned could hold out for several months, and, ns 
Colonel Maitland points out, “it is important lo remember that a siege could 
hardly be maintained during the winter, This is not so much on account of 
the soverity of tho climate as of the difficulty the enemy would be in with 
regard to his communications. The Hindu Kush must be crossed in summer. 
Juno perhaps would be the earliest month in which such an operation would 
he feasible, and the passcs are closed again in Oclaher, or at latest about ihe 
beginning of November, 60 that the time available for active operations in the 
ficld is somewhat short. If the defending force had been driven within the 
works at Kabul by the timo the passes closed, Uc besieging enemy could com- 
municate with furkistan by Ghorbend and the Sbibar pass; but it is n long 
road, and the convoys of food aod ammunition necessary for supplying his 
troops at the froné could hardly arrive with sufficient rapidity or certainty.” 


It is of the utmost iuiportance that we should anticipate the Russians in 
occupying Bamian; otherwise they would obtain the immense strategical advan- 
tige of heing able to advance cither by the Hajigak or Icak passes or by the 
shibar pass into Ghorband. As Major Barrow has pointed out in Part £1, 
the Bamian position is by no meanga bad one for resisting the attack of 
superior forees, and has this advantage, that it limits the number of men who 
can be brought into line of battle. This position would have to be held as long 
as possible, but if forced to retire from Bamian, the troops holding it might 
fall back and take up a position in Besud, so as to cover Ghazni as well as 
Kabul. Lf forced to evacuate this position, tha troops would have to retive 
on Ghazni or on Kabul according to circumstances. 


The present Russian activity on the Pamirs, and more especially @ series 
of articles on Chitral which appeared in the Karkaz in December last, 
show that the Russians are fully alive to the strategical importance of Chitral, 
and it was only on the supposition that we had a sufficient force there to 
prevent the passage of Russian troops to the Kunar valley that this region 
was considered impracticable for troops. Should, however, Rassia succeed in 
establishing her influence in Chitral, she will bo ina position to seriously 
threaten our communications on the Khaibar linc, Wo know that in 1875, 
when war was imminent, the Russians concentrated a small column at Osh 
with the intention of marching it southwards across the Pamirs, and if such 
a column should succeed in penetrating into Chitral, it would be capable of much: 
mischief. There is also the bare chance of the Russians getting into Kafristan 
from thence into Laghman. To be quite free from any danger of our com- 
munications being cut by a Russian advance into Chitral or Kafristan, the 
adoption of the Tochi route from Banau to Kabul has been advocated. It 
this route, after baing praperly explored, were found suitable for, = Hine of 
railway, and if tho present railway were extended to Bannu, it ould withou 
doubt be o much better line than that cié the Khaibar and Jalalabad. 


+ Afghanistan Strategically Considered” by Licatensat-Colauct U, J, Maitland, 1837, 


The Gumal route to Ghasni also offers o possible line for a railway, but 
our present information of it is so meagre that ita feasibility or otherwiso can- 
not 3 decided. It would, however, sppear absolutely neccessary to have a 
railway line to Kabul if we are to be in a good position to hold it against a 
Russian advanco from the north, and the earliest opportunity should be 
taken advantage of to thoroughly explore beth the Tochi and Gumal 
routes, 

The above are a few of tho salient points which strike one in looking at 
the Kabul province from a atratogical point of view. It is not nccessary to 
enter into the subjoct i detgil hero, The strategical considerations 
which affeot Afghanis! Uy ‘ully dealt within the report by Colonel 
Maitland referred 2 
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